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Peace Plan Means 


“| What the Dumbarton Oaks 


By the SECRETARY OF STATE! 


HE stake of the American people in the main- 
tenance of peace after this war could not be 
greater. We hate war. Yet twice in a generation 
we have been forced to fight to defend our freedom 
and our vital interests against powerful aggressors. 
Our young men are giving their lives daily be- 
cause we and other peace-loving nations did not 
succeed after the last war in organizing and main- 
taining peace. It is up to us to see that their sons— 
and ours—are not forced to give their lives in an- 
other great war 25 years from now. 

In this war we were attacked last by the ag- 
gressors and we have been able to fight them far 
from our own soil. The range of the airplane and 
the new weapons already developed make certain 
that next time—if we permit a next time—the de- 
vastation of war will be brought to our own homes 
and our own soil. Next time—if we permit a next 
time—it is likely that the United States will be 
attacked first, not last, by an aggressor nation. 

After we have won this war we shall have only 
one alternative to preparing for the next war. 
That is to prevent the next war. It is imperative 
that we start now. We can do it only by planning 
and developing, in cooperation with the other 
peace-loving peoples of the world, an organized 
peace that will really work. 


I 


A sound peace plan must be based on the facts 
as they are and aimed at the realization of our 
ideals for a peaceful world. Both of these require- 
ments, I think, are met by the Proposals which 
were drafted last summer and fall at Dumbarton 
Oaks in Washington by representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and China. I wish here to state what I believe to 
be the plan’s animating spirit and its practical 
operating value. 

These Proposals did not spring from thin air. 
They were preceded by long and careful studies 


among many sorts of people in each of the four 
countries. In the United States advice was sought 
not only of technical experts in the Department 
of State but of political leaders of both parties 
in Congress, of qualified high officers of our Army 
and Navy, and of notable private citizens of vary- 
ing views. The Proposals are the outcome of pa- 
tient research and of broad consultation. Every 
effort is now being made to submit them to the 
thoughts and suggestions of all the people of 
America. 

There are four corners to the plan proposed 
at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The first is this: peace can be maintained only 
if the peace-loving nations of the world band to- 
gether for that purpose. In doing so, they must 
recognize the sovereign principle of the equality 
of all of them and, at the same time, the fact of 
the inequality of their power to prevent war. 

The phrase “sovereign equality” is enshrined in 
principle number one of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. It means that every peace-loving 
state, however small, has the same supreme au- 
thority over its own territory as any other state, 
however large. Each such state, irrespective of 
size, is an international individuality. Each, 
therefore, has both a right to a voice in the affairs 
of the family of nations and a responsibility to 
share in the task of creating a peaceful world 
order. 

Conforming to this principle, the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals provide that membership in the 
new International Organization shall be open to 
all “peace-loving” states, large and small. The 
Proposals provide for a General- Assembly in 
which all member states will be represented on an 
equal footing. They also provide for a smaller 
body of 11 members—the Security Council—in 


This article appeared in the Reader’s Digest of Feb. 


1945. It was released to the press by the Department of 
State on Jan. 23. 
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which the five most powerful nations will be per- 
manent members. 

All members of the Organization undertake to 
settle their disputes peacefully and to fulfil the 
other obligations to maintain and strengthen 
peace which would be assumed by them under the 
proposed Charter of the Organization. Within 
the limits of these undertakings the representa- 
tives of the member nations will cast their votes 
on any international issue in the manner that their 
own countries may direct; and each of them will 
be chosen by his own country in any way that his 
own country may prefer. National sovereignty 
remains unimpaired. 

The aim of the Organization is twofold. It is 
to prevent and suppress wars. It is also to make 
peace constantly stronger by developing closer, 
more friendly and mutually profitable relations 
among the member states. 

The primary responsibility for the prevention 
and suppression of war rests with the Security 
Council. This is because it is a task that can be 
performed effectively only by a small body which 
must include the five great powers as permanent 
members. In this function the Assembly also has 
an important secondary role to play. 

The primary responsibility for creation of the 
international political, economic, and social con- 
ditions favorable to peace rests with the Assem- 
bly. This is a responsibility that can be carried 
out successfully only by continuing and develop- 
ing agreement among all member nations, large 
and small. 

II 

This war has shown that small states in an era 
of mechanized warfare are unable to defend them- 
selves against great aggressors. Only the great 
powers possess the industrial capacity and other 
military resources required by the United Nations 
to defeat the Axis aggressors. Similarly, wars can 
be prevented and suppressed in the future only if 
the great powers employ their dominant physical 
power justly and in unity of purpose to that end. 
Hence the place that the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
gives to a Security Council. Hence, too, the po- 
sition assigned to the United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, China, France as permanent 
members of the Council. In addition, the Security 
Council is to have six non-permanent members, 
elected for two-year terms by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly. The supreme duty of 
the Security Council is to “take any measures nec- 
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essary for the maintenance of international peace 
and security in accordance with the purposes and 
principles” set down in the Charter of the new In- 
ternational Organization. 

These measures constitute the second corner of 
the peace plan. They fall into two groups—those 
necessary to prevent wars and those necessary to 
suppress them. 

All member states undertake the obligation to 
settle their disputes peacefully, by means of their 
own choice. They may do so by negotiation, me- 
diation, arbitration, conciliation, or judicial proc- 
esses. Many local or regional differences can be 
settled by regional arrangements without refer- 
ence to the Security Council. 

If, however, means like these fail, then the na- 
tions are obligated to come to the Security Council, 
which also has the power, on its own initiative, to 
investigate any dispute and to recommend methods 
of adjustment. In this connection the General 
Assembly is empowered to consider any question 
relating to the maintenance of peace and security 
and to make recommendations on it, provided that 
the Security Council is not already actively en- 
gaged in dealing with it. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals also provide for 
an international court of justice to which any dis- 
pute that can be settled by rules of law shall be 
referred. Its statute—or constitution—will be 
the same as that of the present Permanent Court 
of International Justice with minor necessary mod- 
ifications, or based upon it. This court will be the 
judicial organ of the new United Nations Inter- 
national Organization. The Security Council 
may seek its advice on all legal questions involved 
in international disputes. 

It is only after all means for the peaceful pre- 
vention of war have been exhausted that the Se- 
curity Council will then turn to forceful means 
for the prevention or suppression of war. 

As the first of these further steps the Security 
Council may call upon all members of the new 
International Organization to apply pressure to 
any offending state by such non-military means 
as “the severance of diplomatic and economic re- 
lations” and “complete or partial interruption of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio and other 
means of communication”. 

If these further means are not enough, the Se 
curity Council is empowered to take military 
action “by air, naval or land forces”. 

The members of the new International Organi- 
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zation would agree, in the Charter itself, that 
throughout these efforts the Security Council 
would be acting “on their behalf”. They would 
also agree to assume the obligation to make “armed 
forces” and “facilities” and “assistance” available 
to the Security Council “on its call” and in ac- 
cordance with special agreements previously con- 
cluded. To insure effective employment of these 
forces the Security Council is to be provided with 
a Military Staff Committee composed of the chiefs 
of staff of the permanent member nations of the 
Council or their representatives. 

The Security Council is thus given powers which 
the Council of the League of Nations did not pos- 
sess. The League’s powers proved too weak. It 
is surely evident that stronger powers are neces- 
sary. 

On the other hand, these stronger powers do 
not produce what some commentators have de- 
scribed as an “irresponsible and uncontrollable 
great-power super-state”. The plan contains 
many checks to the contrary. For example: 

(1) The Security Council cannot call upon any 
state for armed forces except to an extent agreed 
upon beforehand by that state itself. Each state 
will determine its own international contribution 
of armed forces through a special agreement or 
agreements signed by itself and ratified by its own 
constitutional processes. That is, the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan leaves each state free to set its own 
limit upon the quantity and quality of the armed 
forces and other military facilities and assistance 
that it will furnish to the Security Council. The 
Security Council cannot require it to go beyond 
that limit. The Security Council does not in any 
way become the arbitrary master of the world’s 
military resources. (2) The great powers who are 
to be the five permanent members of the Security 
Council do not constitute a majority of the Coun- 
cil. Any decision of the Council would therefore 
require the affirmative votes of at least some of the 
six non-permanent members. (3) In the General 
Assembly the smaller powers, with their over- 
whelming majority of the membership, may adopt 
a recommendation on a question of peace before 
that question rises for action in the Security Coun- 
cil. The General Assembly is to meet at least once 
a year. It may meet oftener. It is to receive 
annual and special reports from the Security 
Council and has the power to consider them and 
to express either its approval or dissent. 


Agreement among the great powers is an essen- 
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tial condition of peace. At the same time, the op- 
portunity of the smaller powers, under the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan, to stand sentinel over the 
behavior of the great powers is surely far greater 
than it ever could be in a world left unorganized 
and planlessly open to predatory aggression. 


Il 


The third corner of the peace plan is the essential 
complement of the second. To prevent and sup- 
press wars is not enough, just as winning this war 
will not of itself bring us lasting peace. If we are 
to have lasting peace, we have to build peace. We 
have to build it stone by stone continuously over 
the years within the framework of such an organ- 
ization as that proposed at Dumbarton Oaks. We 
have to make peace with the same strong purpose 
and the same united effort which we have given to 
making war. 

In this field the General Assembly of all the 
member states of the proposed United Nations In- 
ternational Organization will be the highest rep- 
resentative body in the world. It will represent the 
ideal of a common world humanity and a common 
world purpose to promote international coopera- 
tion, extend the rule of law in international re- 
lations, and advance the material and cultural wel- 
fare of all men. 

The function of the Assembly as a free forum of 
all peace-loving nations and its wide powers of in- 
vestigation and recommendation are in themselves 
powerful weapons for peace in an age when public 
opinion can be instantaneously mobilized by press 
and radio. 

But the Assembly will also have at its command 
an effective instrument of continuous action in 
building peace. This is the Economic and Social 
Council to be created under the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. 

This arm of the General Assembly is provided 
for in recognition of a great fact which increas- 
ingly characterizes the international life of our 
times. It is the fact that the whole world is more 
and more one single area of interdependent tech- 
nological inventions, industrial methods, market- 
ing problems, and their related social effects. This 
interdependence destroys any equilibrium that may 
ever have existed between so-called “advanced” 
countries and “backward” countries. It means 
either universal economic friction which will dis- 
rupt the world toward war or universal economic 
cooperation which will harmonize the world to- 
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ward peace, Failure to recognize this fact after 
the last war was one of the reasons why this war 
got started. 

The Economic and Social Council is to be 
elected, without help of the Security Council, by 
the General Assembly of all states. It is to con- 
sist of representatives of 18 states, holding their 
posts for 3-year terms. It has no power of com- 
pulsion. By voluntary means it is, under the 
direction of the Assembly, to “facilitate solutions 
of international economic, social and other hu- 
manitarian problems” and to “promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms”. 

It will create commissions in all fields of eco- 
nomic and social activity that it may consider 
appropriate. The members of these commissions 
will not be political or diplomatic delegates. They 
will be technical experts. They will furnish pro- 
fessional advice to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and to the Assembly. There will be a secre- 
tariat and research staff for all projects. 

The Assembly and its Economic and Social 
Council will also provide a center for coordinat- 
ing the numerous separate specialized interna- 
tional organizations now or hereafter operating 
for economic and social progressive purposes. 

There is the International Labor Organization 
with its long record of successful service to sound 
labor causes. There is the proposed United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization with its 
heavy duty of service both to the food-producers 
of agricultural countries and to the food-consum- 
ers of all countries. There is the proposed Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the proposed 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment with their highly difficult and delicate 
responsibilities toward the world’s currencies and 
the world’s investment funds. Under discussion 
also are new international “specialized” organ- 
izations in aviation, in cartel control, in health, 
in education, in wire and wireless communications, 
in foreign trade, and in many individual agricul- 
tural and industrial commodities. 

All these organizations, clearly, are but so many 
spokes to the international wheel. They need 
a hub. The Dumbarton Oaks plan authorizes 
the Assembly to act as that hub with the Economic 
and Social Council as its principal operating 
mechanism. It provides that all specialized inter- 
national organizations shall be brought into rela- 
tionship with the new general International Or- 
ganization through agreements with the Economic 
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and Social Council under the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It provides further that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council shall receive reports 
from the specialized international organizations 
and shall, under the General Assembly’s authority, 
coordinate their policies and activities. 

Here for the first time we see the possible emer- 
gence of an advisory economic general staff of the 
world. 

It can be soundly hoped that the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly and its Economic 
and Social Council, proceeding from what will be 
the concentrated headquarters of the world’s eco- 
nomic and social thought, will promptly reach the 
form of widely ratified treaties and agreements 
making for fuller employment and higher stand- 
ards of living in all countries. The attainment 
of these objectives is indispensable to building a 


peace that will last. 


IV 

I now come to the fourth corner of the square 
on which the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals would 
erect an edifice of peaceful international relations. 

This is the progressive reduction of armaments, 
which in the modern world have become a crush- 
ing burden on the resources of all nations. If we 
in this country, for example, could have used for 
productive peacetime purposes only one half of 
what we have devoted to arms for this war, we 
would have advanced beyond measure the stand- 
ard of living of the American people. And after 
this war is won, the rate of economic advance- 
ment for ourselves and for all peoples will be 
determined in important measure by the rate of 
armaments reduction that the nations of the world 
are able to achieve. 

The General Assembly of the new International 
Organization is to “consider the general prin- 
ciples governing disarmament and the reg- 
ulation of armaments”. The Security Council is 
to go further. 
version of the world’s human and economic re- 
sources for armaments”, it is to formulate “plans 
for the establishment of a system of regulation of 
armaments” and it is to submit those plans to all 
members of the new International Organization. 

It is not proposed this time that the United 
States or any other members of the new Interna- 
tional Organization shall disarm as an exaniple. 
It is proposed that all members of the Organiza- 
tion shall travel the road together and at the 
fastest possible joint pace. 


In order to achieve “the least di- 
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No nation, however, is likely to travel either 
fast or far on this road until it feels able to place 
full reliance for its security on the International 
Organization. The nations of the world will give 
up guns only in so far as they make the new 
Organization work, as they gradually build up a 
living body of international law, as they create 
and operate effective joint instrumentalities to 
keep the peace, and as they develop strong and 
sure means of economic and social cooperation to 
their mutual benefit. Thus the fourth corner of 
the peace plan is dependent upon the other three. 


V 


Such is the plan. I think it takes into account 
both the world’s stubborn realities and the world’s 
unquenchable aspirations. Nor is it deficient, I am 
certain, in what the authors of the Declaration of 
Independence rightly called “a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind”. No other peace plan in 
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history has been so fully exposed to the impact of 
those opinions. 

The Proposals emerged from their Dumbarton 
Oaks stage on October 9 of last year. They were 
disseminated to the whole world. For months now 
they have been the subject of study by all govern- 
ments, by the press and radio, and by individuals 
and groups in all countries. They will go in due 
course to a conference of the nations which are 
fighting this war to build a world of freedom and 
peace. They will then go to their home countries 
for approval by their legislatures or other appro- 
priate governmental bodies. 

We seek a calm and considered and complete 
popular judgment upon this plan and then, if it is 
approved and ratified, a solid effective support for 
it not merely by governments but by peoples. In 
the end it is they, and only they, who by their deter- 
mined purpose, their understanding, and their con- 
tinuing loyalty can bring to the world peace, secu- 
rity, and progress. 


Decision To Maintain Combined Boards 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House January 19] 


We hear a good bit about differences between the 
United States and Britain, but perhaps we hear 
less of how really effectively they are working 
together in winning the war and, also, in meeting 
the economie problems of the areas they liberate. 

Together with Prime Ministers Churchill and 
Mackenzie King, I have just outlined the work the 
Combined Boards are to do from now until the 
end of the war with Japan. The Combined Food 
Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, and 
the Combined Production and Resources Board 
provide a strikingly successful example of United 
Nations collaboration on some of the urgent and 
difficult problems of the day. 

The Boards are dealing now with serious short- 
ages in such commodities as tires and trucks, coal, 
textile, footwear, animal protein foods, and fats 
and oils. In each of these items the shortage is 
big enough to affect military requirements, civilian 
needs, and relief activities in all areas. In the 
case of the Combined Food Board, representatives 
of other countries also have participated in the 
development of appropriate international pro- 


grams for certain commodities; e.g. Newfoundland 
fish and Australian wheat. There have also re- 
cently been added to certain commodity commit- 
tees on the Combined Food Board representatives 
of countries whose supplies and requirements, 
through progress of military operations, have 
again become, or will become, important factors 
in the international distribution of vital supplies; 
e.g. France, Belgium, Netherlands, and Norway 
in the case of fats and oils. The requirements of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have been 
related to the activities of the Boards through the 
departments of the member governments con- 
cerned with the conclusion of the annual protocols 
by which the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
supply programs are determined. 

Through the Boards, former occupied countries 
are being helped to start up their manufacturing 
because we want to ease shortages of plants and 
manpower here, in Britain, and in Canada. We 


are acting with awareness, too, of the acute need 


* Dumbarton Oaks Documents on International Organiza- 
tion. Department of State Publication 2192. 
* BULLETIN of June 13, 1942, p. 535. 
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to restore employment in the liberated areas, thus 
minimizing unrest. 

Coal offers a good example of the working of 
the Combined Boards. It was clear at the begin- 
ning of 1943 that the United Nations as a whole 
faced a serious deficit. The Boards worked out 
solutions through the appropriate national 
agencies, 

These solutions reached dramatic proportions. 
From Britain came expert opinion that production 
could be stepped up if surface outcroppings could 
be worked on a mass-production basis similar to 
our American strip mining. As a consequence, 
the used machinery market of the United States 
was scoured for such types of machinery—some 
machines, for instance, which had been in service 
along the Mississippi levees for 20 years were 
requisitioned—and a total quantity of machinery 
estimated to exceed in capacity that used in digging 
the Panama Canal was expedited to Britain during 
1944. 

Most of it has now arrived and in many parts of 
Britain the operations are under way with the re- 
sult that 12 million additional tons are expected to 
be mined before the end of the present coal year. 
This coal helps supply SHAEF needs in northwest 
Europe as well as those relief requirements for the 
Mediterranean that can be filled by our present 
limited transportation. 

The Combined Food Board has proved to be a 
most useful mechanism for assuring an efficient and 
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reasonably equitable distribution of vital food re- 
sources among the various United Nations. On the 
basis of detailed information interchanged con- 
stantly among its Commodity Committees, the 
Combined Food Board has developed many inter- 
national plans for meeting the increased war de- 
mands and for offsetting, in so far as possible, the 
early loss to the enemy of important items. The 
shortage of rice after the fall of Burma and other 
areas of southeastern Asia is illustrative of the 
problems which have confronted the Combined 
Food Board. The Japanese occupation absorbed 
areas which normally export 95 percent of the rice 
entering world trade. The Board moved promptly 
to insure: (1) that exports from the remaining rice 
areas were maximized ; (2) that such supplies were 
equitably shared; and (3) that wherever possible, 
rice substitutes were provided. 

The Boards have set a model for economic coop- 
eration between the United Nations in overcoming 
excessive nationalism and in gaining cooperation 
between former rivals both on the national and 
international plane. 

On the American side, the direction of the Raw 
Materials Board has been, since its inception, the 
job of William L. Batt. We owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude for his part in keeping an effective 
flow of strategic materials coming during the war, 
despite the fact that many of the former rich 
sources for these materials have been continuously 
in Axis hands. It has been a magnificent job. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA 


[Released to the press by the White House January 19] 

The President of the United States and the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and Canada an- 
nounced on January 19 their decision to maintain 
the Combined Production and Resources Board, 
the Combined Raw Materials Board, and the Com- 
bined Food Board until the end of the Japanese 
war. This announcement followed a review by 
the member governments of the past work of these 
Boards and of their future operations. It was the 
official view that there will be a large field of use- 
fulness for these Boards for the rest of the war 
even though many materials and products may be 
in easier supply as the war progresses. It will 
be their continuing function further to coordinate 
the war effort of their member countries and, as 
appropriate, of the other United Nations, in the 


production, allocation, and supply of those prod- 
ucts, raw materials, and foodstuffs which continue 
to require combined planning in order to meet 
military and essential civilian requirements. In 
many cases it will be desirable for the Boards to 


consult, as hitherto, with other of the United Na-. 


tions and with UNRRA before making recom- 
mendations. 

In making this announcement concerning the 
future of the Combined Boards, the following 
statement on behalf of the President and the two 
Prime Ministers was released : 


“1, We have followed with close interest the 
excellent work which the Combined Boards have 
done in coordinating our production and supply. 
These Boards were created for the purpose of com- 
bining our economic and industrial power during 
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a period of increasingly intensive military prepa- 
ration. Despite the fact that as the war progresses 
there will be a substantial diminution in demand 
for certain military items, studies indicate that 
there will be continuing global shortages of a lim- 
ited number of products and materials which are 
necessary to military operations and to the mainte- 
nance of essential civilian economics. We expect 
the Boards, in the future as in the past, to continue 
to play their part in facilitating the prompt and 
adequate use of our economic resources for the 
common war effort. 

“2. In addition new economic and industrial 
problems which may require common action are 
sure to develop before the end of hostilities. The 
power to act and make decisions in the economic 
sphere on behalf of our respective nations will 
remain in the duly constituted national agencies. 
However, the Boards can perform a very valuable 
additional service by providing a forum or focal 
point for consultation and the interchange of infor- 
mation and ideas on such common economic and 
industrial problems. 

“3. In their activities we shall expect the mem- 
bers of these Boards and the agencies of our gov- 
ernments which work with them to collaborate 
increasingly with representatives of other United 
Nations in the common interest.” 


Letter on Foreign Policy From 
The New Members of the 
Senate to the President 


[Released to the press by the White House January 24] 


The following letter addressed to the President 
was received on January 24: 


“Dear Mr. PRresIpENT: 

“The undersigned new members of the Senate 
of the United States, conscious of the profound 
significance of the Conferences soon to be held 
with our principal allies, wish to convey to you 
for your consideration, some of our thoughts con- 
cerning the foreign policy of this government. 

“We realize that it is important for you to be 
advised of the views of the new Senators who 
heretofore have not had the opportunity to make 
their position clear. 

“I. We favor the formation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of a United Nations organization, 
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to establish and preserve the peace of the world, 
along the general lines tentatively drafted at 
Dumbarton Oaks; 

“II. We believe this government should use all 
reasonable means to assure our allies and the other 
nations of the world that we intend to share in 
the direction of and the responsibility for the 
settlement of this war and the maintenance of 
peace ; 

“III. We suggest that treaties among the major 
allies be concluded as soon as possible, to demili- 
tarize Germany and Japan and to keep them de- 
militarized ; 

“IV. We believe that this government should, 
as soon as possible, arrange to participate affirma- 
tively in all decisions affecting the establishment 
of law and order in the liberated or enemy 
countries. 

“Trusting that these suggestions may be of as- 
sistance to you and wishing you success in the 
forthcoming Conferences, we are 

“Yours respectfully, 

“Frank P. Briaes, Missouri; Homer E. 
Carenart, Indiana; Forrest C. 
Donnett, Missouri; J. W. Fut- 
BricHT, Arkansas; Bourke B. 
Hicken.toorrer, Iowa; Ciype R. 
Hoey, North Carolina; Ou D. 
JoHNsTON, South Carolina; War- 
REN Maenuson, Washington; 
Brien McManon, Connecticut; 
Hue B. Mitcnet, Washington; 
Wayne Mors, Oregon; Joun Mo- 
ses, North Dakota; Francs J. 
Myers, Pennsylvania; Levererr 
SautonsTaLL, Massachusetts; H. 
ALEXANDER SmiTH, New Jersey; 
Guen H. Tayuor, Idaho.” 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press January 26] 

The recent letter sent to the President by 16 new 
members of the Senate of the United States is a 
courageous and forthright statement. The letter 
is especially significant in view of the fact that it 
was sent in a non-partisan spirit ; that the 16 Sena- 
tors come from every section of the country; and 
that their recent election reflects the growing de- 
termination of the people of this country that 
the United States must play its full part in build- 
ing an effective international organization for the 
maintenance of future peace and security. 
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United States—Mexican Water Treaty 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE* 


[Released to the press January 22] 


Mr. CuairMAN AND MemBers OF THE COMMITTEE: 

1. One of the few matters of major importance 
still pending between the United States and Mexico 
is the equitable division of the waters of three in- 
ternational rivers—the Rio Grande, the Colorado, 
and the Tijuana. During the first two decades of 
this century this water problem received the atten- 
tion of the two Governments on several occasions 
and was the subject of study by joint commissions. 
These early efforts having failed, the Congress in 
1924 passed an act approving the establishment of 
an International Water Commission to make a 
study regarding the equitable use of the waters of 
the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Texas. The 
refusal of the Government of Mexico to consider 
the Rio Grande without also considering the Colo- 
rado led in 1927 to an amendment of the 1924 act to 
make it cover all three rivers. The joint com- 
mission, organized under the terms of these con- 
gressional statutes, made a study of these rivers 
but was unable to reach an agreement, whereupon 
in 1932 the commission was dissolved and the 
powers of the American Section were transferred 
to the United States Section of the International 
Boundary Commission. 

2. The studies and investigations which formed 
the basis for the treaty now under consideration by 
the Senate were authorized by the Congress in the 
act of August 19, 1935. Since that date the De- 
partment of State, in cooperation with Mexican 
officials, has labored earnestly to bring about a 
satisfactory solution of this long-standing and 
troublesome problem. It must be realized that 
each country owes to the other some obligation 
with respect to the waters of these international 
streams, and until this obligation is recognized and 
defined, there must inevitably be unrest and uncer- 
tainty in the communities served by them—a con- 
dition which becomes more serious with the in- 
creasing burden of an expanding population de- 
pendent upon the waters of these streams. Thus it 
has been in the case of the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado and Tijuana Rivers. So long has settle- 


1 Presented by the Under Secretary of State before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Jan. 22, 1945. 


ment of this problem been delayed that there has 
come into existence a well-nigh intolerable situa- 
tion which the completion of Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River early in 1935 has aggravated rather 
than relieved. 

3. On the Colorado, development in the United 
States and in Mexico has been proceeding at a 
rapid rate. With an average of over seven million 
acre-feet of water now wasting annually through 
Mexican territory into the Gulf of California, it 
is of the utmost importance to both nations that 
there should be an allocation, once and for all, of 
the waters of this stream, so that, on the one hand, 
conflicting development and over-expansion with 
their attendant disastrous consequences may be 
checked and, on the other hand, development may 
proceed in an orderly and secure manner, free 
of the uncertainties as to future available water 
supply which hamper and retard sound growth. 
Hardship, misunderstanding, and bitterness are 
the only alternatives to an early and equitable 
solution of the problem. 

4. The treaty now under consideration protects, 
in large measure, existing uses in Mexico on the 
Colorado River. In the United States, not only 
are existing uses protected but opportunity is given 
for great expansion. Less than half of the water 
which will be available to the United States under 
this treaty is now being beneficially used. On the 
other hand, I am informed by men skilled in these 
matters and familiar with all the facts that more 
than half of the million and a half acre-feet of 
water allocated to Mexico will be made up, under 
conditions of ultimate development in the United 
States, of waste and return flows from lands with- 
in the United States. 

5. The Department is indebted in very great 
measure to the Committee of Fourteen and Six- 
teen of the Colorado River Basin States for its 
invaluable advice and assistance in working out a 
statesmanlike solution of the problems of this 
stream. It seemed to us to be in keeping with our 
democratic institutions and procedures that the 
representatives of the communities most vitally 
concerned should be consulted with respect to these 
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matters, despite the fact that these questions are 
also of large national and international sig- 
nificance. 

6. On the Lower Rio Grande, where most of the 
water supply originates in Mexico, a division of 
the waters was agreed upon which, when coupled 
with the building of international dams, will pro- 
tect existing uses and make possible considerable 
expansion in both countries. Floods of great mag- 
nitude periodically wreak havoc in the communi- 
ties bordering this stream and flow unused into 
the Gulf of Mexico. An average of almost four 
million acre-feet of water a year is thus wasted, 
in a region where soil and climate combine to make 
it one of the most fertile in the world, and where, 
given more adequate irrigation, a great increase 
in productivity can be expected. The treaty pro- 
vides for the building of large storage dams to 
hold the floods in check and almost double the 
usable water supply. Opportunities for the gen- 
eration of hydroelectric power will also be jointly 
exploited, thus contributing to the development 
of mining and industry in the communities along 
the Rio Grande. 

7. General jurisdiction over the administration 
of the treaty provisions is vested, subject to the 
supervision of the two Governments, in the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, organized under 
the Convention of 1889. This agency has had ex- 
perience in similar matters in connection with the 
administration of other treaties. There wiil be 
no encroachment, however, on the functions of 
other Federal agencies, which will continue to con- 
trol not only matters now under their jurisdiction 
but also facilities and operations in the United 
States which are to be used only partly in the 
fulfilment of treaty provisions. To provide even 
greater assurance on this point, the two Govern- 
ments signed on November 14, 1944 a protocol 
which states in explicit terms the lines of juris- 
diction between the Boundary Commission and its 
respective Sections and other federal agencies in 
each country.” 

8. The treaty is the product of long and patient 
negotiations on the part of both Governments. 
Every detail received careful consideration by 
men qualified by training and experience in this 
particular field, and we may be justly proud of 
the result. It must be clearly recognized that the 
mutual obligations of which I have spoken are in- 
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ternational in scope, not merely unilateral. I am 
happy to say that the treaty which the Senate 
now has under consideration recognizes, defines, 
and makes provision for meeting these mutual 
obligations, on all three streams, in a manner 
fair and equitable to both countries. To my mind, 
it is an outstanding example of the settlement of 
international problems by mutual understanding 
and friendly negotiation. I cannot overempha- 
size its importance from the standpoint of inter- 
national good-will, brought about not by the gift 
of any natural resource but simply by the applica- 
tion of those principles of comity and equity which 
should govern the determination of the equitable 
interests of two neighboring countries in the wa- 
ters of international streams. I commend it un- 
reservedly to the favorable consideration of the 
Senate. 


United Nations War Crimes 
Commission 


DISCONTINUANCE OF SERVICES OF 
HERBERT C. PELL: STATEMENT BY 
ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press January 26] 


I am sorry this morning to have to announce 
that on account of the failure of the appropria- 
tion recommended by the Department of funds 
to cover the salary and expenses of the Honorable 
Herbert C. Pell as American member of the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission, it will not be 
possible to return him to London. I have ex- 
pressed my personal appreciation and the appre- 
ciation of the Department to Mr. Pell for his 
work on the Commission and our regret that on 
account of the failure of the appropriation, his 
services cannot be continued. 

This Government will continue to be repre- 
sented by Lt. Col. Joseph V. Hodgson, former 
Attorney General in Hawaii and a very capable 
man, who has been serving with Mr. Pell as Deputy 
Commissioner. 

There will be do diminution in the interest or 
activity of this Government in the general subject 


of the punishment of war criminals. 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1945, p. 71. 
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Settlement of Disputes Under the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals 


[Released to the press January 27] 


situation relating to Proposals for a 

United Nations Organization for the maintenance 
of peace and security in the world that are of 
marked significance. One is the apparently gen- 
eral agreement among the nations and peoples that 
an organization is essential; another is that the 
Government and people of the United States are 
of this view; and still another—a most heartening 
one—is that the subject is being approached from 
a non-partisan point of view. This is as it should 
be. The objective spirit demonstrated by all po- 
litical shades of thought reflects the innate desire 
of our people for peace. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are being dis- 
cussed in the columns of the press, in the assembly 
halls, in the forums of the air, and in the pulpits 
of our churches. It is well that they should be so 
discussed and that we as a people should decide, 
in our own deliberative way, whether these Pro- 
posals, if perfected and adopted by the peace-lov- 
ing nations as the guiding Charter for future in- 
ternational relations and behavior will give us 
a reasonable degree of safeguards against the out- 
break of another unspeakable war. All must 
agree that unless the nations that desire peace 
shall band together in some common undertaking 
of mutual assistance for self-preservation against 
aggression, the future outlook must be dark indeed. 
It has been only too well demonstrated during the 
past 25 years that pious thinking and temporizing 
tactics do not afford security. These methods do 
not deter the law-breaker or dim his lust for world 
domination. They only give him time. 

It is particularly gratifying that this meeting 
is being held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional and Comparative Law Section of the 
American Bar Association and of member organ- 
izations of the Inter-American Bar Association. 


* Delivered before the Section of International and 
Comparative Law of the American Bar Association and 
constituent members of the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Washington, Jan. 27, 1945. Mr. Hackworth is 
Legal Adviser, Department of State. 


Address by 
There are certain features in the GREEN H. HACKWORTH 


The lawyers have a special mission 
in this field. Theirs is the responsi- 
bility for upholding the dignity and 
supremacy of law. A quickening of the sense of 
that responsibility in the international field should 
augur for good. 

Coming now more directly to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, I should like to dwell for a few 
moments on the methods there contemplated for 


nations. The very first purpose of the proposed 
International Organization is, of course, the main- 
tenance of peace and security. As corollaries to 
this are the development of friendly relations 


the peaceful adjustment of differences between | 


among nations and the promotion of international | 
cooperation in the solution of economic, social, and | 
other humanitarian problems. The principles of 
the Organization are declared to be: (1) the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states; (2) the 
fulfilment by members of the Organization of the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance with 
the Charter; (3) the settlement of disputes by 
peaceful means; (4) the avoidance of the use of, 
or threats to use, force in a manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the Organization; (5) the 
obligation to give assistance to the Organization 
in any action undertaken by it under the Charter; 
(6) the obligation to refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which action is under- 
taken by the Organization; and an undertaking 
by members of the Organization to see to it that 
non-member states shall act in accordance with 
these principles so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of peace and security. 

The Organization is not to be a closed corpo- 
ration; rather, it is to be open to all peace-loving 
states. It would have an assembly in which all 
member states would be represented; a security 
council with limited membership but representa- 
tive of all states; an international court of justice; 
and subsidiary agencies and organizations. Both 
the Assembly and the Security Council would have 
jurisdiction to entertain questions relating t0 
peace and security. Both could make recommen- 
dations regarding peaceful settlement, but the As 
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sembly would not, on its own initiative, make such 
recommendations as to matters concerning peace 
and security if they were being dealt with by the 
Security Council. This latter qualification is de- 
signed to prevent the possibility that the Assem- 
bly and the Security Council might be working at 
cross-purposes on a matter in which the Council 
would have ultimate responsibility. 

The Security Council, which would function 
continuously, would be charged with primary re- 
sponsibility in maintaining peace and security. 
It would be empowered to investigate any dispute 
or any situation which might lead to international 
friction or give rise to a dispute. The investi- 
gation would be for the purpose of determining 
whether continuance of the dispute or the situa- 
tion would likely endanger international peace 
and security. This investigation may be referred 
to as a first step in maintaining the international 
equilibrium. An investigation by a representa- 


_ tive group of men before a dispute reaches fever 


heat may well prevent it from ever reaching that 
stage. The focusing of the light of day on dif- 
ferences between two states is bound to have a 
sobering, as well as a deterring, effect, especially 
if it is known that this may be followed, if neces- 
sary, by more stringent measures against the recal- 
citrant state. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals would place 
upon all parties to a dispute likely to endanger 
the peace an obligation to seek a solution by peace- 
ful means. Five methods of peaceful procedure 
are specifically named, that is to say, negotiation, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, and judicial 
settlement. The naming of these methods does 
not preclude resort to other peaceful methods. 

The provisions concerning investigations by the 
Security Council and obligations on the parties 
to a dispute are contained in chapter VIII of the 
Proposals. The same chapter provides that if 
the parties to a dispute which is likely to endanger 
international peace and security fail to reach a 
settlement, they should be obligated to refer it to 
the Security Council. It would then be the duty 
of the Council to decide whether or not continu- 
ance of the dispute is in fact likely to have that 
effect and, accordingly, whether it should deal 
With the matter. If the Council should decide 
that action by it is called for, it may at any stage 
of a dispute that seems to threaten the peace recom- 
Mend procedures or methods of adjustment. It 
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may also ask the International Court for advice 
on legal questions that may be involved. Should 
the parties to a dispute fail voluntarily to reach 
a settlement, whether on their own initiative or 
on the basis of a suggestion from the Council, and 
should such failure in the judgment of the Council 
constitute a threat to the peace, it would be au- 
thorized to take such measures as might be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of international peace 
and security in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Organization. In general, the 
Council should determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression, and should make recommendations or 
decide upon the measures to be taken. The Council 
might decide that a partial or complete interrup- 
tion of means of communication, or the severance 
of diplomatic and economic relations, would be 
sufficient to bring the particular state or states 
into a more reasonable frame of mind. But if the 
Council should decide that measures short of the 
use of force would not suffice to preserve peace, it 
would be empowered under the Proposals to use 
air, naval, or land forces to maintain or restore 
peace. Such forces might be used only in demon- 
strations, or in the establishment of pacific 
blockade, or they might be used in such other man- 
ner as the circumstances might require. 

The Security Council might call upon all mem- 
bers of the Organization to supply military con- 
tingents or it might limit its call to some of them, 
depending upon the locality and magnitude of the 
threat or breach of the peace. 

In brief, the Security Council would be em- 
powered to inquire into any dispute or situation 
that might lead to international friction. It would 
not take further action unless there should appear 
to be a threat to the peace. Action by the Council 
might be by way of recommendation to the parties 
under section A of chapter VIII; or it might be 
more direct through the use of diplomatic or eco- 
nomic measures, or even resort to force when neces- 
sary, under section B. The parties themselves 
would be under an abiding obligation to settle 
their differences by pacific methods. If they ob- 
serve this obligation there should be little or no 
occasion for resort to stringent measures. 

Coming now to the International Court of Jus- 
tice contemplated in chapter VII of the Proposals, 
little can here be said except that the representa- 
tives of the four powers meeting at Dumbarton 
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Oaks were in entire agreement that an interna- 
tional organization would be incomplete without 
a court. They were also in entire agreement that 
all members of the International Organization 
should ipso facto become parties to the Statute 
of the Court, and that the Statute should be an- 
nexed to and be a part of the Charter of the Or- 
ganization. They realized the painstaking care 
with which the present Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice had been prepared 
initially by a committee of distinguished jurists 
and with which the amendments had been drafted 
in 1929; also that there had developed around the 
Statute a considerable body of jurisprudence which 
it might not be desirable unnecessarily to disturb. 
On the other hand, they recognized that at least 
some changes would be necessary to fit the Statute 
to the pattern of the new Organization. They 
therefore suggested that the Statute should con- 
tinue in force with such modifications as may be 
desirable or that it should be used as the basis of 
a new statute. 

Public discussions of the Court have, to a con- 
siderable extent, revolved around three major 
topics: (1) compulsory jurisdiction, (2) enforce- 
ment of decisions, and (3) the possible creation 
within the framework of the Court of auxiliary 
courts with original jurisdiction. 

The first of these propositions (compulsory juris- 
diction) relates to the question whether, as in 
municipal law, a plaintiff should be empowered 
to bring an action against a defendant without the 
latter’s consent or whether there should be a prior 
agreement between the parties to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the Court. Article 36 of the present 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice provides that “The jurisdiction of the 
Court comprises all cases which the parties refer 
to it and all matters specially provided for in 
treaties and conventions in force.” It also con- 
tains the “compulsory-jurisdiction” clause by 
which members may declare that they recognize 
“as compulsory ipso facto and without special 
agreement”, in relation to any other member or 
state accepting the same obligation, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court in all or any of four classes of 
legal disputes: 


(1) the interpretation of a treaty; 
(2) any question of international law; 
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(8) the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; and 

(4) the nature or extent of the reparation to 
be made. 


The declaration accepting compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court may be made unconditionally or 
on condition of reciprocity on the part of several 
or certain members or states, or for a certain time. 
Approximately 50 states have accepted compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court in one form or another, 
Of these, 44 states conditioned their acceptance 
on reciprocity. 

Jurisdiction of the Court, as indicated pre- 
viously, comprises all cases which the parties refer 
to it and all matters specially provided for in 
treaties and conventions. Article 26 of the British 
Mandate for Palestine, for example, provided for 
submission to the Court of any dispute between the 
Mandatory and another member of the League of 
Nations relating to the interpretation or the ap- 
plication of the provisions of the mandate, which 
could not be settled by negotiation. In the Mavro- 
matis Palestine Concessions case, the Greek Gov- 
ernment brought an action against the British 
Government, relying, inter alia, upon this article. 
The British Government countered that the Court 
did not have jurisdiction, but the Court held other- 
wise and heard and decided the case. 

The number of treaties and conventions which 
make special provision for matters which shall fall 
within the Court’s jurisdiction is very large. In- 
stances of application to the Court to take juris- 
diction over matters concerning which reference 
to it was specially provided for in treaties include 
the case just mentioned, the S. S. Wimbledon case, 
the case concerning German Interests in Polish Up- 
per Silesia, the Chorzow Factory case, the case con- 
cerning the Rights of Minorities in Upper Silesia, 
the case concerning the /nterpretation of the Stat- 
ute of Memel, the case concerning the Administra- 
tion of the Prince of Pless, and the proceedings con- 
cerning the Polish Agrarian Reform and the Ger- 
man Minority. 

As to the enforcement of decisions of the Court, 
arguments pro and contra can of course be made, 
but to my way of thinking it is not a matter on 
which hasty conclusions should be reached. 

The Constitution of the United States provides 
in article ITI, section 2, that “The judicial Power 
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shall extend to . . . Controversies between two or 
more States”. By the same section it is provided 
that the Supreme Court “shall have original 
Jurisdiction” in all cases “in which a State shall be 
Party”. There is, however, no provision in the 
Constitution with respect to the enforcement of 
decisions in such cases. 

In 1906 the Commonwealth of Virginia filed a 
bill in equity in the Supreme Court seeking a de- 
cree for an accounting as between Virginia and 
West Virginia with respect to the balance due from 
the latter state, following its separation from Vir- 
ginia, on the public debt as it existed prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1861, and praying that West Virginia “be 
made a party defendant”. West Virginia demur- 
red on the ground, among others, that the Court 
lacked jurisdiction because “this court has no power 
to render or enforce any final judgment or decree 
thereon”. (Virginia v. West Virginia, 206 U. S. 
290, 306, 307. 1907.) The Court overruled the de- 
murrer, Mr. Chief Justice Fuller delivering the 
opinion. The Court stated: 


“But it is objected that this court has no juris- 
diction . . . because the court has no power to en- 
force and therefore none to render any final judg- 
ment or decree herein. . . . 

“The object of the suit is a settlement with West 
Virginia, and to that end a determination and 
adjudication of the amount due by that State to 
Virginia, and when this court has ascertained and 
adjudged the proportion of the debt of the orig- 
inal State which it would be equitable for West 
Virginia to pay, it is not to be presumed on de- 
murrer that West Virginia would refuse to carry 
out the decree of this court. If such repudiation 
should be absolutely asserted we can then consider 
by what means the decree may be enforced. Con- 
sent to be sued was given when West Virginia was 
admitted into the Union, and it must be assumed 
that the legislature of West Virginia would in the 
natural course make provision for the satisfaction 
of any decree that may be rendered.” (Jbdid. 317, 
319. See also Virginia v. West Virginia, 220 U.S. 
1, 34, 35-36. 1911.) 


There will be various classes of cases before 
the International Court, some important, some 
less important. Public opinion will have its effect 
where the integrity of the litigant state is not 
alone sufficient. Moreover, in the important cases 
where non-compliance with a decision of the Court 
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Designation of H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld as United States 
Representative in Hungary 


[Released to the press January 20] 


The President has designated H. F. 
Arthur Schoenfeld as the United States 
representative in Hungary for the general 
protection of American interests. As in 
the case of Rumania and Bulgaria, this 
representative will function in addition to 
and separate from the Control Commission. 

Mr. Schoenfeld has the personal rank of 
Minister. 




















might constitute a threat to the peace, the Secu- 
rity Council would have jurisdiction to suggest or 
require adjustment. 

On the proposal for the erection of so-called 
auxiliary courts, the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association at its annual meeting 
in Chicago resolved that the Permanent Court of 
International Justice should be so organized that 
a member would “be available to sit as an Inter- 
national Circuit Court, with original jurisdiction”. 

Articles 26 and 27 of the existing Statute of the 
Court contain provision for the appointment by 
the Court of special chambers of five judges each, 
who may, if the parties so demand, hear and deter- 
mine labor cases and also cases relating to transit 
and communications. In these classes of cases 
recourse may also be had to the summary proce- 
dure provided for in article 29 of the Statute. This 
article provides that for the purpose of the speedy 
despatch of business, the Court shall form annually 
a chamber of five judges who, at the request of the 
contesting parties, may hear and determine cases 
by summary procedure. 

It may well be that the Court envisioned by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals should have an aux- 
iliary branch or branches to pass upon certain 
classes of cases or cases which parties to a dispute 
are prepared to submit to such a chamber or court. 
Such an auxiliary court could hold its sessions at 
places other than the seat of the principal Court, 
as might be desired by the parties or as might in 
the judgment of the Court best promote the ad- 
ministration of justice. There is much to be said 
for bringing the Court closer to the people and 
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closer to the locale of the dispute. Such a pro- 
cedure might follow either of two courses: one 
would be to have the chamber sit as a court of first 
instance with a right of appeal by either party to 
the full Court in any or in certain classes of cases, 
and with the right of the principal Court to de- 
termine whether it should grant an appeal; and 
another course would be to make the decisions of 
the auxiliary chamber final. Certainly it could 
hardly be said that if the right to go to such a 
chamber is made optional, denial of right of ap- 
peal would work a hardship. If the parties were 
not prepared at the outset to accept its judgment 
as final, they could take their case in the first in- 
stance to the principal Court. 

To summarize, the cardinal feature of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals is peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. Those Proposals envisage 
an undertaking by the nations who would become 
parties to the Charter to be evolved to settle dis- 
putes by peaceful means. The different steps for 
such a settlement are indicated. They are nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, or 
judicial settlement, or such other peaceful means 
as the parties may choose. Any state, whether a 
member of the Organization or not, may bring 
any dispute or situation to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council. Both the Assem- 
bly and the Council would be empowered to con- 
sider any such dispute or situation and to make 
recommendations looking to an adjustment. If 
the dispute related to a legal question, such as the 
meaning of a treaty, the location of a boundary, 
the obligation of one of the parties toward the 
other, and solution could not be found through 
other peaceful means, the parties could have re- 
course to arbitration or to the International Court. 
The possible employment of force by the Security 
Council would be only a last resort and should, if 
these peaceful processes are followed, rarely if 
ever be necessary. 

We are faced not with a theoretical situation 
but rather with a practical question as to whether 
nations shall follow the course that they have 
followed through the centuries with one war after 
another, or whether nations are capable of re- 
formulating their attitudes and conduct along 
enlightened and constructive lines by placing wars 
of aggression in the limbo of the past. 

The lawyers of this and other countries, no less 
than other seriously minded people, have a re- 
sponsibility as well as an opportunity in this most 
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important movement for the advancement of law 
and order in the international field. The main- 
tenance of law and order among nations must not 
be pursued with less vigilance than the mainte- 
nance of law and order within nations if peace 
is to be assured. 


Designation of Lauchlin Currie 
To Conduct Negotiations 
With Switzerland 


[Released to the press January 25] 

The Secretary of State stated on January 3 that 
we have had under consideration and study our 
economic relations with Switzerland. New nego- 
tiations with regard to this problem are about to 
be undertaken. The President has agreed to the 
designation of Lauchlin Currie to conduct these 
negotiations on behalf of the United States, and 
he will shortly leave for Switzerland. 

Our efforts to shorten the war render it impor- 
tant that these negotiations be undertaken without 
delay. 


The Rubber Study Group 


UNITED KINGDOM AND NETHERLANDS MEMBERS 
TO VISIT AMERICAN SYNTHETIC PLANTS 


[Released to the press January 24] 
The rubber industry has made arrangements for 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom mem- 
bers of the Rubber Study Group to visit several 
synthetic-rubber plants as well as rubber-manu- 
facturing and rubber-reclaiming plants in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and New Jersey. This 
trip is for the purpose of acquainting the visiting 
delegates with the American synthetic industry 
which has been developed during the war to fill 
the gap caused by the loss of 90 percent of the 
Far Eastern rubber-producing areas. The follow- 
ing members will be included in the inspection 
group: 
Untrep Kinepom 


O. S. Franks, chairman 
Sir Gerard Clauson 


NETHERLANDS 
P. H. Westermann, chairman 
Lt. Col. J. T. Cremer 


R. L. Hall Dr. P. Honig 
E. M. L. Hall-Patch Captain L. Jiskoot 
Sir John Hay O. Reuchlin 


W. G. Kellett 

F. G. Lee 

H. EB. Miller 

A. G. Pawson 

Sir Walrond Sinclair 


Dr. T. A. Tengwall 
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The Concern of the United States With Mineral 


Resources 


Address by CHARLES P. TAFT’ 


[Released to the press January 26] 


You have asked me to speak to you today as a 
representative of the Department of State, be- 
cause you want to know at first hand what the 
Department believes and what it is doing in these 
matters of foreign policy that affect you and your 
business of mining. That invitation deserves a 
clear and honest explanation. A year ago my 
associate, Paul Linz, came out to your congress 
and told many of you informally much of what 
the Department stands for. I shall try to be even 
more direct and specific today. 

This statement must be placed within a broader 
background than crude ores and their extraction. 
We live in a shrinking world and you cannot live 
to yourselves in the Rockies any more than we in 
Washington can be permitted to withdraw to an 
ivory tower. The United States must adjust its 
situation to that of nearly all parts of the world, 
if not because of any philosophy of brotherhood 
(though I personally believe in that) then as- 
suredly because we can’t help ourselves. 

You in the mining industry are a part of the 
You can- 
not ignore either the smelters, the transportation 
industry, the fabricators, or the consumers. You 
cannot ignore the welfare and standard of living 
of the men who work for you, but neither can you 
ignore the men who work for rail and steamship 
lines and for the industries that refine your prod- 
uct and then turn it into articles for the world’s 
use. 

Your view must go further. You must take 
into account the factors affecting our national de- 
fense. More than ten years ago a group organ- 
ized by the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers conducted a conference 
in cooperation with the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Their findings were prophetic. They de- 
scribed our industrial organization as a giant 


‘ among those of the other nations of the world, 


but a giant with weaknesses concerned principally 


‘Delivered before the Inter-Mountain Mining and Eco- 
homie Association, Denver, Colo., Jan. 26, 1945. Mr. Taft 
is Director of the Office of Wartime Economic Affairs, 
Department of State. 
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with a lack in the United States of some of the 
basic raw materials required for its output. These 
strategic raw materials, the group pointed out, 
must come, in an emergency, from domestic pro- 
duction, from existing stocks, and it should have 
been added, from foreign production in those cases 
where our foreign purchases could be adequately 
protected from foreign attack in an emergency 
during transit to these shores, 

Cost is not a factor in such an emergency, but 
time-is vital. There must be sufficient stocks to 
keep up production of needed articles, while the 
pipe-line is being filled with substitutes. 

The group of 1933 named manganese, chrome, 
mercury, mica, tin, nickel, rubber, wolfram, cobalt, 
radium, and coconut shells as missing strategic 
materials. Prophets though they were, they missed 
a large number of the items on the strategic list of 
1945, as established by the Army and Navy author- 
ities. Their basic position was entirely right, but 
their best efforts were unable to persuade the Gov- 
ernment in 1937 to do more than make a start 
toward a reserve stockpile. 

The start was made by the stockpile act passed 
that year under the leadership of Senator Thomas 
of Utah, and it proved most fortunate as far as 
it went. The war came, and we were caught short 
in only too many respects. The United States and 
the British Government pooled their efforts in the 
Combined Raw Materials Board early in 1942, and 
herculean efforts through the last three years have 
brought a relatively easy supply of all but a few of 
the strategic raw materials. Most of them are still 
unavailable for many normal civilian uses, and of 
course sudden demands often change the picture. 

Now we have reached the point where we must 
anticipate what will happen when hostilities cease. 
I am not predicting when the war will end. I 
am not modifying the demands on you made by 
the stated requirements of the War Production 
Board, but I am trying to state to you the foreign 
policy of the United States in order that you may 
have confidence in going forward now, full out 
for the winning of the war. 

When hostilities cease altogether or in one of 
the great areas of conflict there will be cut-backs 
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in requirements of raw materials. That must mean 
cut-backs in production under War Production 
Board contracts. For high-cost mines there have 
been higher prices, incentive prices. Obviously 
high-cost production must go first, but the con- 
tracting authority should taper it off, on an agreed 
basis if possible, but on a fair basis in any event. 
A government representing the taxpayers, as well 
as a government concerned with the ultimate wel- 
fare of the owners and the employees, must cut off 
the high-cost mines first and get back to a stand- 
ard market price. 

What about the question as between domestic and 
foreign producers? The State Department has 
been widely advertised among your mining fra- 
ternity as advocating the continuance of foreign 
purchases while your mines are shut down. That 
statement is not true and has never been true. 
That was not the position of Mr. Feis who preceded 
me as the officer responsible for relationships to 
the wartime policy of the Department in this 
respect. 

We do take the position that the producers 
should be treated with justice in the cutting back 
or termination of existing contracts. That means 
that all high-cost mines here or abroad should be 
treated alike, in our judgment. If they are closed 
down.or cut back here they should be closed down 
or cut back abroad, and vice versa. When the re- 
quirements cease, they should all be closed down. 
The high-cost mines have to be closed down even- 
tually, and you should plan for the fairest and 
most effective way to do it when the time comes. 
You must plan for other ways for those miners 
to be employed in soundly established peacetime 
industry, after they have finished their job in the 
war. But let me repeat, their job in the war was 
never more essential than now at this crisis of the 
battle. 

There are other important considerations af- 
fecting the future of the mining industry as well 
as national defense. Reserves of many of our 
strategic metals do not assure supply for more 
than two or three decades with present technology. 
It therefore behooves the industries of this coun- 
try not only to intensify efforts to develop new re- 
sources at home but also to develop foreign sources 
of supply. It is the duty of the Government to 
provide every assistance in both these fields. 

The argument has been made frequently that if 
we are using up a wasting asset, in the interest of 
national defense, we should use up the other fel- 
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low’s wasting asset, and preserve our own. Our 
high-grade copper will be gone in 25 years, our 
best zinc concentrates in 15, they claim. Let’s use 
up the other fellow’s and save our own. The argu- 
ment has much force. But when an emergency 
comes, what you need at once is stocks, not ore in 
the ground. And furthermore a careful measure 
of the power of our military forces shows that 
stocks of ore in the ground in Canada or Mexico, 
and even in South America, may be just as good as 
if we had brought them here or had them in 
American soil. 

Appraisals of the present state of our mineral 
reserves by various authorities differ. However, 
few will deny that at some time in the future de- 
pletion will become a major problem and that this 
country will be in the midst of the same transition 
that England had to make at the beginning of the 
last century, that is, from a largely self-sufficient 
country to a country dependent upon imported 
mineral raw materials. In the future there will 
undoubtedly be even sharper division of opinion 
as to the proper course of action than there has 
been in the past, because fundamental economic 
decisions vitally affecting every citizen will have 
to be made. To accumulate information on a prob- 
lem of such scope is not the task of a year or two; 
it must be done systematically and painstakingly 
over a long period. With these points in mind the 
regularly constituted agencies of our Government 
are now formulating plans to implement the efforts 
of the mineral industry in their development of 
foreign and domestic sources of supply and the 
assembly of information thereon. 

Possibly the most important reason for investi- 
gating foreign supply during the post-war years 
is that, without adequate knowledge of foreign 
resources, an intelligent domestic mineral policy 
cannot be developed or implemented. As mineral 
deposits become depleted, costs usually rise. When 
domestic costs rise above world prices, the question 
of subsidy or tariff comes to the fore. An intel- 
ligent domestic mineral policy must balance the 
admitted desirability of maintaining domestic em- 
ployment against the cost of doing so. When the 
cost of the raw materials for our manufacturing 
industries becomes too high in contrast with costs 
to other manufacturing countries, our industrial 
production must suffer in the long run and unem- 
ployment will result eventually, in spite of various 
palliative measures. Industrial unemployment, of 
course, is quickly reflected in the extractive indus- 
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tries. Adequate information on foreign resources 
will permit an intelligent appraisal of production 
trends and of availability of raw materials to our 
competitors and to ourselves. 

Thus our mineral extractive industry and the 
mineral deposits it exploits are in direct competi- 
tion with foreign mineral production on two fronts, 
in the raw-material stage and in the manufactured- 
product stage. It will be of considerable value to 
every mining enterprise, to the mining industry 
as a whole, and to the Government to have as much 
information as possible concerning the nature of 
the competition that this country must inevitably 
face. 

In the meantime we are faced with the problem 
of surpluses when the shooting stops, and that 
brings us to the various plans for providing stocks 
of strategic materials, to be available in case of 
emergency. 

The Minerals Inquiry Group of 1933 mentioned 
above, proposed that the World War debts, other- 
wise uncollectible, be paid off by accepting raw 
materials of this strategic character and laying 
them aside as national insurance. Similar pro- 
posals have been made more recently. It was 
admitted that accepting them for resale to Amer- 
ican consumers would reduce the trade credits 
normally created by this sale in American mar- 
kets. This would be of no assistance whatever 
in helping those countries to buy American goods, 
but, they said, transfers above and beyond nor- 
mal trade, for a frozen-security stockpile, would 
have no such effect. 

I cannot agree with that. These raw materials 
are most of them wasting assets as I have said. 
The existence of such materials abroad, which the 
United States will need after the war, is one of 
the great resources for getting international trade 
with the United States going again. We have 
more interest, more immediate and long-run self- 
ish interest, in seeing every scrap of possible and 
desirable imports come in which can stimulate 
an immediate export of new goods, than we have 
in getting any dead horses paid for. Production 
and export mean employment. 

But do we want a stockpile for security after 
the war? Well, whether we want it or not, for 
whatever purpose, we are certainly going to have 
one. Exact estimates are of course impossible, 
but the very fact that our whole war effort has 
been stepped up to a new peak means at least very 
sizeable stocks when hostilities cease. In many 
cases, we shall have on hand in Government or 
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private ownership two or three years’ supply above 
the normal pipe-line for peacetime demands, 
Congress has recognized the danger which that 
creates for employment in extraction and refining 
by freezing such stocks until a year from this 
spring. But what then? 

A frozen-security stockpile subject only to con- 
gressional release has been often proposed and 
widely discussed within and without the Govern- 
ment. However, neither the Government depart- 
ments nor the Congress has gone further than 
the inadequate stockpile act of 1937 and the recent 
Surplus Property Act. Such a stockpile should 
be fixed in amounts by the competent authorities 
for direct military and indirect industrial needs, 
in case of emergency. The amounts required for 
such a stockpile would in most cases be beyond 
existing stocks. That would permit, if Congress 
approved, continued buying at home and abroad 
on a fair basis of prompt tapering off. It would 
in any case remove from post-war markets the 
overwhelming threat of dumping a surplus into 


commercial channels, with the devastating results 


on employment that you oldtimers, who went 
through the early twenties, can describe better 
than I can. The plan has great advantages and 
should commend itself to the Congress if properly 
presented and supported. 

One question may well be raised. How would 
this fit in with our plans for world security, espe- 
cially those embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals? Are we seeking peace with our 
tongues in our cheeks and with a gun and a black- 
jack behind our backs? Certainly not! From 
Dumbarton Oaks came proposals, in the direct 
line of inheritance from the League to Enforce 
Peace and the League of Nations. They were 
worked out by able statesmen representing four 
great nations. They will soon be submitted to 
the United Nations and will grow in content and 
authority. But they will not achieve maturity, 
prestige, and power over the spirits of men and 
nations until we have all lived with them for a 
number of years. In the meantime they carry the 
hope and yearning of millions of men and women, 
and children, too, and the determined hope of the 
world’s political leaders, during a period of the 
worst in brutal warfare, with chaos in civil govern- 
ment clearly possible in many areas when that 
warfare ends. We, like every other nation, must 
maintain our own security until collective security 
is firmly established, and none of us is hypocrit- 
ical or inconsistent in doing so. An adequate navy 
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and an adequate air force will be maintained by 
us under a world organization, and peacetime con- 
scription is no doubt proposed with similar intent. 

It is clear therefore that we can appropriately 
consider the proposal for a security stockpile on 
its own merits now. It becomes, if set up by Con- 
gress, an additional factor to back up the peace- 
loving nations in their support of the world or- 
ganization, and to insure that no anti-social minor- 
ity will again wish to make war. 

There is a brief review of our thinking in the 
Department of State. The foreign policy of the 
United States must promote the best interests of 
Americans from coast to coast, all Americans. 
That means many adjustments, obviously. Poli- 
cies must be worked out with a full understand- 
ing of every interest of every group, but it is 
equally true that every group must study its own 
problems in the light of the interest of the whole 
United States, the immediate interest and the 
long-time interest. I am sure you would ask 
nothing less from your Department of State in 
your Government of the United States. 


Proposed Exchange of 
Nationals Between United 
States and Japan 


{Released to the press January 22] 

The following communication from the Japa- 
nese Government has been forwarded to the De- 
partment of State by the Spanish Embassy at 
Washington, in charge of Japanese interests in the 
continental United States, with the request that 
it be made known to the Japanese nationals 
concerned : 


“Japanese Government are carefully consider- 
ing further exchange of nationals between Japan 
and United States and expect to be able to carry 
it out during next year (1945). In view of spe- 
cial nature of Tule Lake segregation center Japa- 
nese Government are prepared to give special con- 
sideration to repatriation of Japanese subjects de- 
tained there through exchange.” 


The Department of State has requested the Swiss 
Government, in charge of United States interests 
in Japan, to obtain additional information with 
regard to the Japanese Government’s plans for the 
proposed exchange of nationals between Japan 
and the United States. 
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The efforts put forth by the Department for the 
repatriation of American nationals in Japanese 
custody have been many and continuous.’ The 
first exchange of nationals between the United 
States Government and the Japanese Government 
took place in the summer of 1942 when over 1,300 
American nationals were repatriated from the Far 
East. Further negotiations, lasting more than a 
year, culminated in a second exchange of civilians 
late in 1943. Approximately 1,240 nationals of the 
United States, including a small number from the 
Philippine Islands, and 260 nationals of the other 
American republics and Canada were repatriated 
by this exchange. 

In negotiating for the second exchange, and 
while that exchange was in progress, the Depart- 
ment of State proposed to the Japanese Govern- 
ment that further exchanges be effected imme- 
diately. The Japanese Government at that time 
refused to discuss further exchanges, advancing as 
its reason that it desired to receive “clarification on 
certain points respecting the treatment of Jap- 
anese nationals in the United States”. Spanish 
representatives in charge of Japanese interests in 
the continental United States were requested to 
supply the information requested by the Japanese 
Government and there is reason to believe that 
they complied with this request. 

In March 1944 the Department of State re- 
opened, through the Swiss Government, the ques- 
tion of further exchanges. A complete plan was 
presented under which, on a reciprocal basis, accel- 
erated exchanges might be made. The Japanese 
Government informed the Swiss Government that 
this proposal was under study. Since then the De- 
partment of State has done everything possible to 
obtain Japanese agreement to further exchanges. 
In an effort to overcome Japanese indifference, the 
Department continued to present proposals, in- 
cluding one for a series of continuous small-scale 
exchanges involving the use of available railroad 
connections between Japanese-held territory on 
the Asiatic continent and the Soviet Union. 

The present communication from the Japanese 
Government indicates that, after long delay, 
Japan is now ready to negotiate for the further ex- 
change of American and Japanese nationals. The 
Department of State is prepared to insure the 
speedy execution of any exchange to which the 
Japanese Government’s agreement can be obtained. 


1 BuLxeTIN of Oct. 15, 1944, p. 439. 
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[Released to the press January 25] 


On February 23, 1902 Admiral Prince Henry of 
Prussia, brother of Kaiser Wilhelm II and active 
head of the German Navy, arrived in New York 
aboard the North German Lloyd liner Kronprinz 
Wilhelm. The purpose of the visit was to represent 
the Kaiser at the launching of the imperial racing 
yacht Meteor and incidentally to do what lie could 
by his personal charm and genial presence to im- 
prove German-American relations, which had been 
none too friendly for a number of years. 

The visit of the Prince happened to coincide with 
the tremendous interest that was developing in re- 
gard to the sensational achievements of Marconi in 
the field of wireless telegraphy. Three months 
earlier, on December 11, 1901, Marconi had sent his 
first message across the Atlantic between his Corn- 
wall and Newfoundland stations. However, the 
Marconi system was not the only one in operation. 
Other inventors had been at work on the principle 
of the Hertzian wave. The two competing Ger- 
man systems were the Slaby-Arco and the Braun, 
the former being favored by the German Govern- 
ment while the latter was officially adopted by the 
Australian Government. The Popp-Branley 
system was preferred in France where the author- 
ities had ordered it installed in all coastal stations 
and on warships of the Republic. In the United 
States, the leading systems were the De Forest and 
the Fessenden-Moore. In Great Britain, however, 
Marconi was supreme, and he had entered into an 
arrangement with the British Government which 
practically barred all competitors from getting a 
foothold throughout the British Empire. 

Opposition to the Marconi monopoly developed 
rapidly in Germany and in an order dated March 1, 
1902 the German Emperor decreed that the Slaby- 
Arco system of wireless telegraphy was to be used 
exclusively on board ships of the Imperial Navy 
and at coast stations. A furious controversy be- 
tween the various proponents of different systems 
of radio communications ensued.and it was at that 
very time that Prince Henry made his memorable 
trip to the United States. As a result he had 
wireless trouble on the way over and on the voyage 
home. The Kronprinz Wilhelm was at that time 
still equipped with Marconi apparatus. When the 
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The International Control of Radiocommunications 


Address by FRANCIS COLT DE WOLF’ 


vessel arrived within radio distance of the Ameri- 
can coast, about 100 miles, an attempt was made 
to send a wireless message to President Theodore 
Roosevelt announcing the impending arrival of 
the royal guest. It was not until the vessel was 
inside New York Harbor that communication was 
established with the shore station on Governor’s 
Island and the message sent. The failure was 
ascribed to the interference of an outward-bound 
Cunarder, which was carrying on a continuous 
conversation with the shore and refused to get off 
the air so that no message from the German vessel 
could get through. On the return voyage there 
was trouble from start to finish. 

The homeward trip was made aboard the Ham- 
burg-American liner Deutschland, equipped with 
the Slaby-Arco system. The German authorities 
had addressed an application to the management 
of the Marconi Company, requesting their oper- 
ators to receive Slaby-Arco messages during 
Prince Henry’s voyage, but the request had been 
promptly refused. 

Before leaving the American coast, the liner 
attempted to communicate with the Nantucket 
Shoals Lightship, which employed the Marconi 
system, in order to send a farewell message from 
Prince Henry to President Roosevelt. The Light- 
ship refused to acknowledge the Deutschland’s 
signals or to enter into any communication with 
her. 

The same thing happened again as the vessel 
approached the shores of England and tried to get 
in touch with the Marconi station at the Lizard. 
But the crowning insult to German royalty came 
as the liner neared the German coast and tried to 
establish contact with the wireless station at the 
port of Cuxhaven in Germany. 

The Kaiser had made elaborate plans to greet 
his royal brother from a German battleship 
which was to meet the Deutschland a few miles 
outside Cuxhaven and escort the vessel into port. 
When the liner attempted to communicate its po- 


* Delivered before the 33d annual banquet of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers, New York, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1945. Mr. 
de Wolf is Chief of the Telecommunications Division, Office 
of Transportation and Communications, Department of 
State. 
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sition about 100 miles from port, no message could 
get through because of interference from the 
powerful Marconi shore station at Poldhu across 
the English Channel. Consequently the Deutsch- 
land was practically in the harbor before news of 
its arrival was delivered to the Kaiser at lunch. 
The plans of His Majesty were completely upset 
and the whole ceremony of the Prince’s reception 
misfired rather badly. Whether as a result of the 
feelings of outraged royalty or not, the German 
Government acted promptly. The Prince had 
arrived at Cuxhaven on March 18; and on the fol- 
lowing day, March 19, the German Ambassador 
in Washington presented a memorandum to the 
Department of State requesting an international 
conference on wireless telegraphy with a view 
to establishing regulations for its control. 

The first International Radio Conference took 
place in Berlin in August 1903. The principles 
embodied in the final protocol of the Berlin con- 
ference have remained the basic law of interna- 
tional radio regulations, notably, the rules that 
coastal stations are obliged to exchange telegrams 
with ship stations without regard to the system 
employed; that distress calls have priority; that 
services must be organized in such a way as to 
avoid interference with other stations; and that 
military and naval services are exempt from the 
provisions of the regulations except with regard 
to distress calls and interference. The basic prin- 
ciples of rate regulations in this field of communi- 
cations were also adopted. 

The British Delegation undertook to submit the 
conclusions of the Berlin conference to the exami- 
nation of its Government, but declared that, in 
view of the situation of wireless telegraphy in the 
United Kingdom, the Delegation must “maintain 
a general reservation.” 

The Italian Delegation substantially followed 
the lead of the British Delegation. 

The principles of the Berlin protocol were re- 
affirmed at a radio conference at Berlin in 1906 and 
a London conference in 1912. Fourteen nations, 
including the United States, signed the Berlin 
convention which was finally proclaimed and put 
into effect on May 25, 1912. Shortly before, the 
Titanic disaster had demonstrated to the world 
the mischief which could be accomplished by un- 
regulated wireless communications. 

Thus the visit of Prince Henry to the United 
States dramatized, if it did not hasten, the efforts 
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to secure international cooperation in the control 
of radio communications. 

The first World War interrupted the process of 
regulating radio waves and it was not until 1927 
that an international radiotelegraph conference 
took place in Washington, at which time the na- 
tions of the world adopted the first table of allo- 
cations which has become the guide for all inter- 
national policing of the radio spectrum. 

Five years later, in 1932 in Madrid, there took 
place the first Telecommunications Conference 
which placed, under one roof, radio, telephone, and 
telegraph and established a uniform convention to 
which the United States was willing to subscribe. 
As in former days, however, the United States 
abstained from becoming a party to the telegraph 
regulations on the ground that in this country 
telegraphy was largely carried on by private com- 
panies and the Government did not feel that it 
could become a party thereto. In Cairo, in 1938, 
at the last Telecommunications Conference before 
the present war, the regulations annexed to the 
Madrid convention were amended without chang- 
ing the convention itself. These are the regu- 
lations which are in effect today. 

And now as to the future. 

The State Department has invited other in- 
terested Federal agencies, as well as private in- 
dustry, to join with it in studying what should be 
the position of the United States at forthcoming 
international conferences. The first one of these, 
the Third Inter-American Radio Conference, will 
take place in Rio de Janeiro in June 1945. 

Thereafter, we anticipate a world conference to 
continue the work of the Berlin, London, Washing- 
ton, Madrid, and Cairo conferences. As I view it, 
the main purpose of these international confer- 
ences is to make the very best use possible of avail- 
able radio frequencies. There is a constant race 
between science, which endeavors to extend the 
usable portion of the radio spectrum and to make 
more economic use of existing frequencies, and 
the ever-increasing demands for frequencies by 
the users. Until the close of World War I the use 
of radio was confined almost exclusively to com- 
munications with ships. Nowadays the number of 
radio services and the different kinds of radio sta- 
tions have tremendously increased. In 1939 there 
were in the United States 3,061 broadcasting sta- 
tions, including standard broadcast stations, tele 
vision broadcast, international broadcast, and fac- 
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simile. There were at the same time 62,433 non- 
broadcast stations in the United States alone, di- 
vided between such services as amateurs (53,558 
stations), aviation (subdivided into four cate- 
gories), agriculture, police (municipal, state, et 
cetera), experimental, fixed public (point-to-point 
telegraph), public coastal, relay press, geophysical, 
and ship stations (3,736). - 

The recommendations of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for post-war frequency allo- 
cation for radio services operating between 25,000 
and 30,000 megacycles have opened up new vistas 
for radio, including frequency modulation, tele- 
vision, facsimile, “walkie-talkie”, et cetera. The 
next international conference will thus be con- 
fronted with the tremendous problem of devising 
an adequate control of radio so that it will be of 
maximum benefit to all the users. 

I think it is particularly true that in the field 
of radio communications, control is essential; 
without it we would have chaos. On the other 
hand, we must not lose sight of the fact that science 
and private initiative have been responsible for 
the tremendous development of the industry and 
that the controls have been created merely to bring 
the maximum utility out of the results of private 
research and endeavor. 

I participated in the 1938 Cairo conference and 
I can testify to the splendid spirit of cooperation 
between American industry and the United States 
Government. This close collaboration between the 
Government and industry in the telecommunica- 
tion field has proved most beneficial to both and 
has established a pattern which might well be 
copied in other fields of endeavor. 

I feel confident, therefore, that with a continua- 
tion of this active cooperation, we will reach solu- 
tions which will prove acceptable to all the users 
of the radio spectrum, although they may not ob- 
tain 100 percent of all their demands, 

For the past two years we have been working 
on plans of the post-war telecommunication world. 
Many of these, of course, are still in the blueprint 
stage. It is not possible for me at this time to go 
into detail as to what these plans consist of. I 
may say, however, that we have in mind a modern- 
ization of our existing international telecommuni- 
cation bodies, bringing them more in line with the 
necessities of present day radio, particularly in 
the field of radio interference and radio regulation. 
In this field, as in other fields, we must determine 
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whether we are prepared to surrender a certain 
modicum of sovereignty to insure a more efficient 
control of radio, for radio knows no national 
boundaries. This is particularly evident at in- 
ternational radio conferences where the differ- 
ent categories of users of the radio spectrum have 
a tendency to gravitate toward each other. Eng- 
lish and American broadcasters, for example, band 
together against the British and American aero- 
nautical radio services and the latter seek allies 
among the maritime services against the amateurs. 
Eventually, solutions are reached and meanwhile 
national frontiers have been well-nigh forgotten. 

We also envisage the possibility of the formation 
of an inter-American telecommunication union 
which would accomplish for this hemisphere what 
has been done on a world basis by the International 
Telecommunication Union at Bern. 

We have other plans also for the saving of radio 
frequencies. We are considering means to assure 
radio services to certain points for twenty-four 
hours a day without interference from the mag- 
netic pole. In one case we have already accom- 
plished this by assuring a twenty-four-hour service 
between New York and Moscow through a relay 
operated by an American radio company station 
at Algiers. Our Government engineers are now 
studying the possibility of the so-called equatorial 
belt system, and at the same moment they are busy 
with the consideration of a plan which, in their 
estimation, would be even better than routing radio 
waves along the equator. ; 

As you know, the question of a possible merger 
of the American communications companies en- 
gaged in international communications is also 
under active consideration. Reasonable men may 
differ as to the advisability of including all or only 
some of the American companies in such a merger, 
but whatever solution may be reached, it will un- 
doubtedly result in a more efficient service and a 
definite saving of our all too precious frequencies. 

The Federal Communications Commission, the 
Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee— 
IRAC to initiates—together with the State De- 
partment’s interdepartmental post-war commit- 
tees, will consider the new allocation plans to be 
submitted at the next international conference on 
behalf of the United States. Some time in the 
not too distant future we anticipate holding a con- 
ference with representatives of the British Com- 
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The Positive Approach to an Enduring Peace 


Address by HENRY S. VILLARD * 


' [Released to the press January 19] 


We have heard a good deal of late about the 
need after this terrible war to organize inter- 
national action in the political and military field. 
but rather less about the general principles which 
must govern the conduct of day-to-day human 
relations if future bloody strife is to be avoided. 
The shocking destruction of lives and property 
may have caused some of us to become preoccu- 
pied with the physical ways and means of stopping 
an aggressor in his tracks—by force if necessary. 
In our deep concern with the problem of world 
security we may be inclined to overlook the posi- 
tive approach to an enduring peace. 

It is obvious that the scientific weapons of mass 
murder today can develop staggering potentialities 
tomorrow. Never again can mankind afford a 
global war if our civilization is to survive. The 
task of this generation is to make certain that no 
such catastrophe takes place and that the united 
effort of the human race in so far as possible is 
bent to constructive ends. 
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monwealth of Nations looking toward a more 
efficient and more economical means of communica- 
tions between the English-speaking people of the 
world. 

I do not believe that the American public has 
ever been so conscious in its history of the impor- 
tance of communications and of the advisability of 
breaking down all barriers which prevent the easy, 
economical, and speedy flow of intelligence. Never 
before has there been a closer integration between 
government and industry to bring this about. 

Thus radio points the way to a new world, in 
which government and private enterprise, hand in 
hand, will work out solutions for the greater bene- 
fit of all mankind, where national boundaries will 
have as much or as little meaning as the bounda- 
ries between the several states of our Union and in 
which, by international cooperation, we will assure 
to the peoples of the world the free and untram- 
meled use of radio in all its varied applications. 

We have a fine record of endeavor behind us. I 
know we have a still finer record ahead of us. 


I don’t suppose any audience could be more 
sincerely interested than you in the solution of 
international economic, social, and other humani- 
tarian problems, and in the promotion of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Ef- 
fective international cooperation along these lines 
is a basic requirement for the maintenance of world 
peace and security; without such cooperation, 
progress toward the elimination of war is impos- 
sible. It was in full recognition of these important 
factors in human existence that the Proposals for 
a world organization advanced at Dumbarton Oaks 
included this positive function as a major purpose 
of the Organization. Specifically, the Proposals 
vest in the General Assembly, and in an Economic 
and Social Council under its authority, responsi- 
bility for promoting international cooperative 
activity in the economic and social fields. 

I can assure you that the Department of State 
is very much alive to the possibilities and implica- 
tions of this new Economic and Social Council 
which would have to do with the whole wide and 
inspiring realm of constructive international co- 
operation. The subject is, of course, complex—as 
complex as human nature itself. But to strive ef- 
fectively for harmonious relations between peo- 
ples, one must go to the roots of the manifold 
activities engaged in by society, with all the at- 
tendant difficulties brought about by differing 
points of view. I am going to try to tell you some- 
thing about the human and social problems that 
are currently engaging the Department’s atten- 
tion; but first, I should like to explain a little more 
fully the scope of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
in terms of the Economic and Social Council. 

Picture to yourselves an active agency of the 
proposed general International Organization, com- 
posed of representatives of 18 member countries 
elected every 3 years by the General Assembly, 
dedicated to the advancement of human welfare 
and the solution of those multiple problems which 


* Delivered at a luncheon given by the American Mis- 
sion to Lepers on Jan. 22, 1945, at New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Villard is Chief of the Division of African Affairs, Office 
of Near Eastern and African Affairs, Department of 
State. 
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relate to man’s material and cultural well-being. 
Assisting this widely representative agency and 
under its direction would be a number of highly 
competent commissions, staffed by experts and re- 
search specialists in the various fields calling for 
international collaboration. Behind the formal 
words defining the purpose, functions, and pro- 
cedure of the agency lies an ideal to which every- 
one can contribute. If the objective of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and its advisory bodies 
is successfully carried out, it will result in the 
fostering on a grand scale of a state of affairs con- 
ducive to human progress which, with the aid of 
the security machinery of the Organization, can 
be carried on without the interruption of wars or 
preparations for wars. 

Attempts have been made in the past, through 
commissions and committees of the League of Na- 
tions, to improve economic and social standards 
and to encourage among the nations the develop- 
ment of a sense of mutual responsibility and par- 
ticipation in meeting problems common to all. The 
International Labor Office, the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, the International Institute of 
Agriculture, and the Bank for International Set- 
tlements were additional examples of the growing 
trend toward world-wide cooperative action. 
While these bodies had their limitations, they have 
made useful contributions to the cause of interna- 
tional understanding. 

But realization of the immense importance in 
the modern world of promoting cooperative effort 
among all peoples led the planners at Dumbarton 
Oaks to go further and, in their blueprints, to pro- 
vide for bringing into relations with one over-all 
authority all the existing specialized international 
agencies dealing with such varied topics as eco- 
nomics, finance, agriculture, education, aviation, 
relief and rehabilitation, and the like. With 
proper coordination and assistance, such as would 
be afforded by the Economic and Social Council 
and its agencies or commissions, I think you will 
agree that the plan presents an unlimited chal- 
lenge. If statesmen should devote their full ener- 
gies to the opportunity, can there be any doubt 
that a long step forward will have been taken 
toward the removal of those deplorable situations 
which so frequently result in international fric- 
tion and disputes? 

The “Arrangements for International Economic 
and Social Cooperation”, as envisaged in chap- 
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ter IX of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, look 
directly to the creation of those conditions of 
stability and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations. To 
this end, the proposed International Organization 
is specifically enjoined to “facilitate solutions of 
international economic, social and other humani- 
tarian problems”, and to “promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms”. In 
carrying out its duties under this directive, it 
seems to me that the Economic and Social Council 
will have to deal with three problems in particular. 

As far as we here in America are concerned, I 
am sure that all of us earnestly believe that the 
close of this war must mark the inauguration of an 
era of greater civil liberty for free and peaceable 
men. The true progress of mankind is gauged 
by the advances in the realization of human rights 
which can enable the human personality to develop 
fully in a spirit of justice and tolerance. We here 
believe that the mind and spirit of men can best 
grow under a government devoted to protecting the 
liberties of its citizens and providing economic 
justice and security for all. It would seem further 
that the civil rights of mankind form an indi- 
visible body of rights, for all civil liberties are 
interdependent; one cannot go forward without 
the others. The rights of freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assembly, of religious worship, and of 
association are basic, inalienable, and inseparable. 
To these rights should be added the right of free 
access to information so that men can form wise 
judgments as a prelude to wise action. 

The constant goal of the American people has 
been the attainment of a society marked by greater 
individual liberty granted to all men regardless 
of race, creed, or economic status. The Bill of 
Rights in the American Constitution is a great 
landmark on the road to human liberty. It has 
been an inspiration to many freedom-loving men 
of many nations. While the attainment of civil 
liberty in each country is a struggle which the 
citizens of each country must wage for themselves, 
nevertheless we believe that it is possible and right 
for freedom-loving peoples to give help to those 
who aspire to freedom. 

In formulating any plans for the promotion of 
human rights, it is essential to realize the difficul- 
ties involved in the solution of this problem. In 
the first place, it will not be easy to arrive at a uni- 
versally satisfactory definition of “human rights 
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and fundamental freedoms”. Those nations with 
the Anglo-American system of jurisprudence have 
traditionally tended to emphasize civil rights such 
as freedom of speech and freedom from physical 
restraint, whereas other countries have been in- 
clined to emphasize social equality and economic 
rights. A much greater obstacle is presented by 
the traditional reluctance of states to assume inter- 
national obligations in this field, due to their fear 
of external interference in the internal affairs of 
sovereign states. 

These difficulties should not, however, preclude 
international efforts to promote respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. To take a single 
illustration, the record of the International Labor 
Organization shows convincingly what can be 
achieved in a vital social field on the basis of volun- 
tary international cooperation. Moreover, the 
present war, more than any other war, has so out- 
raged and affronted the dignity of man that there 
has been aroused in the great masses of the people 
everywhere the urgent realization of the need for 
guaranties of the basic rights of man. These strong 
popular sentiments have found reflection in the 
statements of principle of the Atlantic Charter and 
of the United Nations Declaration, as well as in 
numerous public statements of various United 
Nations leaders. Efforts to implement the provi- 
sions of chapter IX of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals with respect to human rights would un- 
doubtedly meet with wide-spread popular response 
throughout the world. These general provisions 
leave unanswered, of course, many important ques- 
tions, such as: Should there be some precise defi- 
nition of “human rights and fundamental free- 
doms”? Should there be an international bill of 
rights? Should there be established some special- 
ized international agency, possibly along the lines 
of the International Labor Organization, which 
might be charged with the preparation of studies 
and the formulation of recommendations and other 
appropriate responsibilities with regard to the pro- 
motion of human rights on a universal basis? 

One aspect of this matter which we have been 
actively studying in the Department is the question 
of religious liberty. A statement on religious lib- 
erty, adopted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, was pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State last spring and has 
since received the careful consideration of persons 
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within the Department concerned with the post- 
war settlements. The United States has ever been 
in the forefront as a defender of religious lib- 
erty—meaning freedom of worship and of con- 
science—as shown by the numerous treaties be- 
tween this Government and foreign governments 
that contain provisions on the subject. Through- 
out its history the United States has extended dip- 
lomatic protection to its citizens in other countries 
who follow conscientiously their religion without 
offense to high standards of morality. You will 
recall that at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 
President Wilson pressed for the inclusion of a 
general article in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations providing for religious liberty everywhere. 
While the proposed article was never adopted in 
the Covenant its influence was manifest in the ar- 
rangements which were drawn up for the mandates 
and the minorities treaties. 

If it were possible to obtain an international 
agreement on religious liberty following this war, 
the question might receive implementation—along 
with other civil liberties—through one of the com- 
missions to be established under the proposed 
Economic and Social Council of the International 
Organization. This would not preclude the possi- 
bility of inserting in appropriate international 
treaties or conventions provisions for the free exer- 
cise of religion and for freedom of conscience, sub- 
ject always to the maintenance of public order and 
security. A good example of such a guaranty is 
contained in the convention of St. Germain of 
1919 relating to the conventional Basin of the 
Congo in Africa, which the United States ratified 
on April 11, 1930.1 I can assure you that this Gov- 
ernment is certainly prepared in future instances 
to accept nothing less than the guaranties of reli- 
gious liberty already accorded. 

We have also been working in the Department 
on the question of whether it would be feasible 
to reach an agreement among the nations con- 
cerning the free interchange of news and of in- 
formation. It is becoming more and more ob- 
vious that an enlightened public opinion, based on 
full and free information, is indispensable to 
mutual respect and common understanding among 
the peoples of the earth. This differs from “free- 
dom of the press” as we understand it, though 
Americans subscribe to that principle too, pro- 


*Treaty Series 877. 
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vided it does not mean license, obscenity, fraud, 
or slander. Moreover, this would have nothing 
to do with necessary censorship controls in time 
of war. World freedom of information we inter- 
pret as the right of all responsible persons and 
agencies engaged in gathering and disseminating 
information to the public of their own countries 
to discharge that duty in other countries where 
they may be stationed without restraint or hin- 
drance, and to have unimpeded access to all means 
of communications in doing so. Conversely, we 
also believe that each nation should permit the 
reception within territories under its control of 
information so gathered in other countries, in or- 
der that its people may be adequately informed. 
You will readily see that if these principles were 
to embrace all modern forms of information, in- 
cluding the press, the radio, and the motion pic- 
ture, a realistic foundation would be laid for peace 
through full knowledge and international under- 
standing. 

In exploring the principle of freedom of infor- 
mation, various questions arise. Should there be 
an attempt to incorporate the principle in the 
Charter of the general International Organiza- 
tion or to obtain recognition thereof by means of 
a separate international agreement? If the free 
interchange of information is to be associated with 
the first of the Four Freedoms, “freedom of speech 
and expression—everywhere in the world”, might 
it not belong in the category of basic human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which could receive 
attention in one of the commissions under the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council? There is an example 
of international cooperation in this field in the 
United Nations Information Board, a remarkably 
successful experiment born of the war, which 
might be used as a model for a future expansion 
in the dissemination of information by means of 
up-to-date techniques in every part of the world. 

Perhaps the most easily understood and the 
closest to reality of all the media of information— 
and therefore the most suitable to convey a uni- 
versal message—is the motion picture film. No 
mere theory is involved in this statement if our 
experience in the Department of State is any 
guide. We are constantly in receipt of requests 
from foreign countries for motion pictures de- 
picting patterns of American life, activities of our 
vocational groups, and even such things as the 
physical characteristics of this country. There is 
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evidently a real hunger on the part of other peo- 
ples to know what we are like, and this has been 
accentuated by the war. Why should not the 
means of satisfying this natural desire of the peo- 
ple of one country to know about the people of 
another be projected on the international plane? 
Some agency of the International Organization 
might well render effective assistance in solving 
the practical problems involved in interpreting 
the peoples of the world to one another in order to 
achieve that reciprocal understanding which 
would make wars less possible. 

A second problem which is likely to figure prom- 
inently in connection with the work of the future 
International Organization is that of dependent 
territories. It is now quite generally recognized 
that the several hundreds of millions of people 
who have not yet attained the privilege of self- 
government, and the resources of the territories 
they inhabit, are of prime concern to the interna- 
tional community. This concern finds expression 
not only in humanitarian terms but also in terms 
of regional and world security. States responsible 
for the administration of colonies and other pos- 
sessions in these modern times may reasonably be 
expected to recognize a firm obligation not only 
to the dependent peoples but to the world at large, 
for the welfare and development—political, eco- 
nomic, and social—of the people of their dependent 
territories. 

To assist in formulating policy on this vital sub- 
ject, in which Americans are taking an increased 
interest, a Division of Dependent Area Affairs 
has just been established in the Department of 
State. This new Division will have to do particu- 
larly with the activities of the proposed Interna- 
tional Organization as they affect the far-flung 
dependent areas of the world—an indication of 
the importance attached to this problem in the 
current studies for a durable peace. 

Of course, post-war international arrangements 
affecting the dependencies have not as yet taken 
clear shape. There are difficult problems out- 
standing, such as the ultimate disposition to be 
made of the mandates system as a legacy of the 
League of Nations, and of any non-self-governing 
territories which may be detached from enemy 
states in this war. 

The mandates system, established 25 years ago 
as part of the League of Nations, has been a unique 
experiment in international supervision over the 
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administration of dependent territories. This 
system was devised to take care of certain colonies 
and territories which were detached from our 
enemies in the last war and which were, in the 
words of the League Covenant, “inhabited by peo- 
ples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions. of the modern world”. To 
these territories, the Covenant said, “there should 
be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust 
of civilisation”. The mandates system was widely 
heralded as a promising new departure in the 
colonial field, and has generally been regarded as 
one of the most interesting features of the League 
of Nations, although the experts disagree, as usual, 
. over its merits and defects. One of the mandated 
territories, Iraq, has long since achieved self-gov- 
ernment; and we have recently recognized the 
independence of Lebanon and Syria. 

The United States after the last war concluded 
treaties with the states administering most of the 
mandates in the Near East and Africa and with 
Japan as mandatory power over the former Ger- 
man islands in the North Pacific. The United 
States as one of the Allied and Associated Powers 
in the last war has consistently maintained its 
rights and interests in the mandated territories. 
The mandates system, like the League of Nations 
as a whole, continues to exist, and no decision has 
yet been made concerning its future. This prob- 
lem was one of several which was not discussed 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations, and still 
remains for consideration. 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, in 
the nearly three years of its operation, has pro- 
vided a demonstration of a new device in inter- 
national arrangements affecting dependent terri- 
tories. This advisory commission, operating in a 
region in which dependent territories are an out- 
standing characteristic, has made an excellent start 
toward giving practical meaning to international 
cooperation for the primary benefit of the depend- 
ent peoples of the area. In its short period of 
existence the Commission has to its credit a nota- 
ble record of achievement as, for example, in de- 
veloping fisheries in the Caribbean, in making 
foodstuffs available, and in organizing a schooner 
pool for inter-island shipping. There has been 
a growing tendency to cite the AACC as an ex- 
ample for other possible post-war organizations in 
regions whose territories are largely dependent. 
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The twenty-sixth session of the International 
Labor Conference, which convened at Philadelphia 
last spring, also took an important step in a new 
direction by adopting a “Recommendation Con- 
cerning Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories”, aimed at insuring prog- 
ress in the welfare of native labor by inviting col- 
ony-holding states to accept well-defined minimum 
standards with respect to employment practices 
and living conditions. It may well be that this 
device of minimum standards of policy and con- 
duct will merit wider application and could be em- 
ployed to the advantage of dependent peoples in 
the broad spheres of general political and eco- 
nomic development. 

A third problem which will concern the general 
International Organization is the promotion of 
cultural and educational cooperation. We are all 
aware of the appalling disintegration which has 
taken place in the cultural and educational life 
of the countries occupied by the enemy. Teachers, 
students, and men of science appear to have been 
singled out for special persecution and the wrecks 
of universities, schools, libraries, museums, and 
laboratories are scars that will take a long time 
to heal. Without the intellectual tools to which 
our civilization has become accustomed, economic 
and social disorganization is intensified and moral 
despair easily sets in. Such conditions inevitably 
tend toward internal disorder and external diffi- 
culties, bringing new threats to world stability 
and security. Because the well-being and peace of 
the American people may thus be directly affected, 
the Department of State believes that this Gov- 
ernment should participate in an international 
program to help the war-torn countries of the 
United Nations to help themselves in repairing the 
moral, spiritual, and physical damage which has 
been done to their intellectual institutions. 

For this purpose the Department is now collab- 
orating with other members of the United Nations 
in forming, as soon as practicable, an international 
agency for educational and cultural reconstruc 
tion. An emergency program for the period im- 
mediately following hostilities is only one of the 
important problems in this field which are receiv- 
ing active consideration at this moment. Of very 
great significance also is the long-range further: 
ance of educational and cultural relations among 
the nations. The Department’s object is increas 
ingly to encourage democratic international co 
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operation in these matters, looking toward the pro- 
motion of free and friendly intellectual intercourse 
among the peoples and nations of the world in the 
interest of international peace and security. 

A beginning was made a few months ago by the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London to formulate plans for the restoration of 
educational and cultural life in the devastated 
countries. It is proposed to go on from this point 
and consider methods of supplying essential facili- 
ties and trained personnel. The significance of 
such a program, particularly to the hundreds of 
thousands of children whose training has been vio- 
lently interrupted, will, I am certain, be appre- 
ciated by all. 

There are so many fields open to human endeavor 
which would contribute to the well-being and prog- 
ress of mankind that it is not easy to define the full 
scope of an international organization designed to 
further that aim. Take the fields of health, sani- 
tation, medicine, nutrition, or take the particular 
subject which engages your attention today— 
leprosy. Millions of human lives are constantly 
being wasted in the struggle against disease or ill 
health. A world-wide effort to eradicate some of 
the social evils with which we are beset would in- 
deed be worthy of united action. The feasibility 
of the nations working together has already been 
demonstrated in many ways by the various inter- 
national institutions which have existed in the past. 
Moreover, as the world grows smaller and a com- 
mon denominator of interests becomes more ap- 
parent, there may be a great strengthening of the 
forces which tend to draw men closer. Science, for 
example, often transcends national boundaries. 
So it has been with the arts and with religion. In 
the present century we may find similar trends in 
the case of labor and in the highly technical 
spheres of transportation and communications. 
When a true universality has been achieved in the 
principal pursuits of mankind, we shall see the 
dawn of that permanent peace so ardently desired 
by the great masses of people everywhere in the 
world. 

There is no reason why the permanent Interna- 
tional Organization which is expected to arise on 
the ashes of this war should not provide the great- 
est opportunity yet offered to man for a construc- 
tive and positive approach to a lasting peace. 
Much depends, of course, upon the imagination 
and daring of the men chosen by the different na- 
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Deaths of the Soviet 
Ambassador to Mexico and 


Mrs. Oumansky 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press January 25] 


I have learned with deep regret of the untimely 
deaths of the Soviet Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. 
Constantine Oumansky, and Mrs. Oumansky. Mr. 
Oumansky served his country in Washington with 
great distinction for many years, first as Coun- 
selor of Embassy, and subsequently as Ambassa- 
dor. News of their deaths will come as a great 
shock to their many friends in this country. 


Applicability of Anti-Trust 
Laws to Agreements Between 
United States and Foreign 
Air Carriers 


The Attorney General in an opinion dated Oc- 
tober 31, 1944? stated that, except to the extent 
that Congress has specifically provided exemp- 
tions, agreements between United States air car- 
riers or between United States air carriers and 
foreign air carriers, designed to control or pre- 
vent competition in air transportation between 
the United States and foreign countries, are 
subject to the provisions of the anti-trust laws 
to the same degree as are similar agreements be- 
tween domestic air carriers. The opinion also 
stated that agreements between foreign air car- 
riers, involving no United States air carriers, are 
subject to the anti-trust laws of the United States 
if the agreements affect the foreign commerce of 
the United States. Ifa United States air carrier 
is a party to such an agreement the agreement may 
be exempted from the application of the anti-trust 
laws under section 414 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act if it is approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board under section 412 of the act. The exemp- 
tion must be secured in the precise manner and 
method prescribed in the act by Congress. No 
procedure is provided for exempting agreements 
solely between foreign air carriers from the anti- 
trust laws. 


* Opinions of the Attorneys General, vol. 40, op. no. 85. 
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Legal Policy for Trade 


Address by CHARLES BUNN’* 


[Released to the press January 25] 

You have asked me to discuss the United States 
and the world economy. It is not necessary, in 
Baltimore, to take time to demonstrate that an 
active foreign trade in both directions is import- 
ant to prosperity in the United States, or that 
prosperity in the United States and abroad is nec- 
essary to an active foreign trade. It is perfectly 
obvious, in Baltimore, that the rates of employ- 
ment in many industries in the United States are 
dependent on the number and variety of cargoes 
moving outbound through your port; and that that 
in turn depends on the size of the effective demand 
for goods in foreign countries, and on the success 
of American industry and agriculture in meeting 
that demand. It is equally obvious that the 
weight of inbound cargoes is dependent on the 
rate of operations of the American industries 
that use them, and that that depends primarily on 
buying power in the United States. It is obvious, 
in short, that prosperity is indivisible, and that 
an active foreign commerce is an essential part 
of it. These things have been well known to you 
in Baltimore for along time. In recent years they 
have become increasingly clear to intelligent men 
everywhere. It is for this reason, I suppose, that 
so many Americans in all parts of the country 
now desire to see a large increase in our foreign 
trade in both directions after victory. The prac- 
tical question now is how best to move toward 
that objective. 

We are agreed in the United States that the ac- 
tual conduct of business operations, including 
foreign trade, is the affair of private enterprise 
and management. The place of Government is 
to contribute what it can, by general rule, to mak- 
ing private operations possible on a basis that is 
both profitable to enterprise and beneficial to the 
public. 

Inside of the United States the Government for 
generations has followed four main policies in 
aid of active trade. One dates from the Constitu- 


* Delivered before the annual meeting of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 25, 1945. 
Mr. Bunn is Adviser, Division of Commercial Policy, Office 
of Economic Affairs, Department of State. 


tion and is to the effect that states and cities may 
not build tariff walls against each other’s prod- 
ucts. The second is expressed in the national cur- 
rency and banking legislation, which provides us 
with one currency, uniform throughout the coun- 
try. The two together are the necessary legal 
basis of large-scale production for the national 
market, and are therefore fundamental to our 
prosperity and our standard of living. 

The third policy relates to the financing not 
only of industry but of internal improvements of 
all kinds. It has two parts. The first part is an 
effort to give reasonable legal security to private 
investment and is expressed in the great body of 
law which we teach in law schools under the head 
of “Creditors’ Rights” and so on. Anyone, like 
myself, who has lived in the Mississippi Valley 
or further west knows very well how much the 
early development of western industry and trans- 
portation owes to the investment of private capital 
both from the eastern seaboard and from England. 
We know also that our great development out west 
has made us a great market for many eastern prod- 
ucts. 

The other source of capital for the development 
of the United States has been the Public Treasury 
and the public lands. There is nothing new about 
this. It was Alexander Hamilton who said “that 
whatever concerns the general interests of learn- 
ing, of agriculture, of manufactures, or of com- 
merce are within the sphere of the national coun- 
cils, so far as regards an application of money”. 
And it was President Lincoln who approved the 
first great land-grant in aid of the construction 
of a railroad to the Pacific. 

Private and public capital, then, for the develop- 
ment of agriculture, industry, and transportation 
are an essential part of the history of American 
development. The legal security of private capi- 
tal and the provision of public capital in some 
essential cases is the third major policy of govern- 
ment on which our prosperity depends. 

The fourth great policy is that against monopoly 
and combinations in restraint of trade. It is ex- 
pressed in the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 
and in very similar laws in many states. By this 
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legislation and its enforcement we endeavor to 
make sure that the great industries which the other 
policies make possible shall be competitive and, 
therefore, be efficient and conducive to the public 
interest. Few Americans doubt that this policy 
is just as essential to our welfare as the others. 
The result of the four policies together, plus our 
great resources and the many skills and talents 
of the American people, is the most efficient indus- 
try and the highest standard of living in the world. 

I have talked so long about the laws that we 
apply at home in order to suggest that possibly 
the policies which work well here may also be 
intelligent for international transactions. Obvi- 
ously the situations are different in many ways. 
One of the great differences is that there is no 
legislative body for the world, and that objectives 
that are sought at home by act of Congress have 
to be sought in international affairs by the slow 
process of international negotiation and agree- 
ment. In that field other people’s ideas are im- 
portant too, and we can not expect the world to 
adopt a carbon copy of our local laws. But our 
ideas are influential, and it is only common sense 
to use what influence we have in favor of the sort 
of thing that has worked so very well in the United 
States. As a matter of fact, that is substantially 
what the President has proposed in recent mes- 
sages, especially in the message of January 6 on 
the state of the Union and that of January 9 on 
the budget. 

You will remember that the first item in our 
national program is free trade between the states. 
By analogy, in the message on the state of the 
Union, the President said this: 


“We support the greatest possible freedom of 
trade and commerce. 

“We Americans have always believed in free- 
dom of opportunity, and equality of opportunity 
remains one of the principal objectives of our na- 
tional life. What we believe in for individuals, 
we believe in also for nations. We are opposed 
to restrictions, whether by public act or private 
arrangement, which distort and impair commerce, 
transit, and trade. 

“We have house-cleaning of our own to do in this 
regard. But it is our hope, not only in the interest 
of our own prosperity but in the interest of the 
prosperity of the world, that trade and commerce 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 7, 1945, p. 22. 
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and access to materials and markets may be freer 
after this war than ever before in the history of 
the world.” ? 


The instruments for this policy remain to be 
worked out. They will obviously have to include 
both international agreement and domestic legis- 
lation. The international agreements will have 
to include many countries and will have to deal 
comprehensively not only with tariff rates but 
with quotas, prohibitions, licenses, preference sys- 
tems, government monopolies, and all the other 
subtle and numerous devices by which modern na- 
tions have learned how to restrict trade and di- 
vert it from its natural channels. On the domestic 
side it is clear that for as vigorous a policy as the 
President proposes the legislative instrument will 
have to be something more energetic than the exist- 
ing Trade Agreements Act. A major part of the 
tariff reductions authorized by that act have al- 
ready been made in agreements now in force, and 
a major part of our bargaining power under it is 
therefore already used up. This is especially true 
as to commodities of special interest to the coun- 
tries with whom we already have trade agreements, 
and especially as to commodities of interest to our 
two largest customers, Great Britain and Canada. 
Clearly, if the goal set by the President is to be 
approached, the renewal of the act will have to 
include a great increase in the authority to make 
reductions in our own tariff rates, and therefore 
in our bargaining power, toward other countries 
under it. 

The second part of our domestic program is a 
single and uniform currency. By international 
analogy we have the Bretton Woods proposal to 
create an International Monetary Fund. A main 
purpose of the Fund is to keep currency relation- 
ships—rates of exchange—reasonably stable. The 
President has recommended, in the budget mes- 
sage, “the enactment of legislation which would 
permit the United States to make its proportionate 
investment in the Fund”. 

The third head of our home policy is reasonable 
security for private development capital and the 
provision of public capital in some essential cases. 
One international analogy is a program of com- 
mereial treaties—treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, as the phrase goes—for the pro- 
tection among other things of American commerce 
and investment. The second treaty which the 
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United States made, during the Revolution, was 
a treaty of that sort with France. Obviously this 
old program must be pushed with vigor once the 
war is over. It forms the necessary legal basis on 
which American enterprises can make direct in- 
vestments abroad with assurance against unfair 
treatment. It is, of course, quite clear that when 
we ask such assurances from others we must be 
prepared to furnish them ourselves. 

With perhaps more direct reference to financing, 
the President has recommended, in the budget 
message, that the United States accept the plan for 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, also proposed at Bretton Woods; 
that we enlarge the lending powers of the existing 
Export-Import Bank; and that we repeal legisla- 
tion forbidding private loans to countries in de- 
fault on their old debts to the United States. Those 
three measures, when enacted, will make it possi- 
ble for both private and public American capital 
to participate in sound foreign projects of indus- 
trial development, to the benefit both of this coun- 
try and of the countries where the money is in- 
vested. I assume that these proposals will be con- 
sidered by the Congress in the present session. 

The fourth head of our home policy, as you re- 
member, is the anti-trust laws. International 
agreement on the problems of cartels remain to be 
worked out. Our objective in any such negotia- 
tions has been clearly stated by the President, in 
the letter of instructions to the Secretary of State 
made public September 8 last. In that letter the 
President said: 


“The history of the use of the I. G. Farben trust 
by the Nazis reads like a detective story. The de- 
feat of the Nazi armies will have to be followed by 
the eradication of these weapons of economic war- 
fare. But more than the elimination of the politi- 
cal activities of German cartels will be required. 
Cartel practices which restrict the free flow of 
goods in foreign commerce will have to be curbed. 
With international trade involved this end can be 
achieved only through collaborative action by the 
United Nations.” * 

I hope you will agree that this is a well-inte- 
grated and intelligent program for prosperity. 
We shall not reach it in a day or ina month. But 
we are moving in the right direction. 


* BuLietin of Sept. 10, 1944, p. 254. 
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Financial Agreement With 
Haiti 
The text of the supplementary agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and the Re- 
public of Haiti, providing for amortization of the 


1922-23 bonds during the fiscal year 194445, signed 
at Port-au-Prince November 9, 1944, is as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTARY Executive AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE RE- 
‘PUBLIC oF Hartt 


The provisions of Articles I and II of the Execu- 
tive Agreement of August 28, 1943, shall continue 
in effect from and after October 1st 1944, to and 
including September 30, 1945, except that 

(1) All the receipts of the Haitian Government 
shall be deposited without deduction at the Banque 
Nationale de la République d’Haiti, which bank 
shall make the payments provided for by the loan 
contracts of 1922 and 1923, in accordance with the 
procedure outlined in Article VI of the Executive 
Agreement of September 13, 1941; 

(2) The Government of the Republic of Haiti 
agrees to pay a total of $700,000 United States 
Currency during the period October 1, 1944, to 
September 30, 1945, inclusive, (including $400,000 
paid on October 2, 1944) on account of the amounts 
required to be paid under the loan contracts of 
october 6, 1922 and May 26, 1925, for the amortiza- 
tion of the loans of 1922 and 1923, the provisions 
of the paragraph designated (2) of Article VI of 
the Executive Agreement of september 13, 1941, 
and those of the subsequent paragraphs of the said 
Article notwithstanding. 

Provided, however, that $300,000 of the amount 
shall be paid only if the revenue situation and 
outlook of the Haitian Government at the end of 


the first half of the fiscal year ending september _ 


30, 1945, indicate that the receipts for the entire 
fiscal year will reach Gdes. 35,000,000, in which 
case the $300,000 shall be paid in monthly install- 
ments of $100,000 in May, June and July, 1945. 
Signed at Port-au-Prince, in duplicate, in the 
English and French languages, this 9th day of 
November nineteen hundred and forty-four. 
Orme Wi11son 
Gerrarp Lesoor 
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Regional Aspects of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


Address by DURWARD V. SANDIFER * 


[Released to the press January 27] 
I can think of no more appropriate group before 


which to discuss the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


for the establishment of an international organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of peace and security than 
the two organizations represented here. Both are 
dedicated to promoting the development of that 
international law and justice upon which any suc- 
cessful international organization must be 
founded. Both have made distinguished contri- 
butions in this field. Only through the constant 
and unflagging leadership of such organizations 
can the informed public opinion be developed 
which will make possible the organization of peace 
in the post-war world. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals have been ex- 
haustively discussed and analyzed in practically 
all their aspects during the past four months. An- 
other formal speech about them, especially to you 
who have been so active in their study and discus- 
sion, seems almost superfluous. One aspect of the 
Proposals, however, has received less attention 
than one would have expected—their regional im- 
plications and particularly their provisions for the 
utilization of regional arrangements and organi- 
zations. With your permission I will disregard 
the subject announced for my remarks and com- 
ment briefly on this subject. 

In recent years there has been much discussion of 
the comparative merits of universal organization 
and regional organization for bringing about 
orderly and peaceful international life. It is not 
my intention to attempt to resolve that debate on 
its theoretical basis. I do not regard the two types 
of international organization as mutually exclu- 
sive. Both types can be useful. The question of 
where to rely on one type or the other is a practical 
one and should be so considered. This is the great 
value of the approach taken in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. 


* Delivered at a joint meeting of the Inter-American Bar 
Association and the Section of International and Compara- 
tive Law of the American Bar Association, Washington, 
Jan. 27, 1945. Mr. Sandifer is Chief of the Division of 
International Organization Affairs, Office of Special Politi- 
cal Affairs, Department of State. 


The Proposals proceed from the assumption that 
a threat to or breach of the peace anywhere is a 
matter of concern to all states everywhere. There 
is a unity of peace in the closely knit life of the 
modern world which we can only disregard at 
our peril. The peoples of this country and of most 
other countries have learned this at terrible cost 
through two world wars within a generation. 

This does not mean that all action must be on a 
universal basis, or that the obligations of states 
should be uniform in all cases. Just as disturb- 
ances may be local, so enforcement responsibilities 
must be measured by the needs of a particular 
case. Measures to improve economic and social 
conditions need not be applied equally everywhere, 
since the conditions requiring remedy and im- 
provement are not equally distributed around the 
globe. Still, some disturbances are not local or 
cannot readily be localized, and some social and 
economic problems have wide repercussions. The 
possibility of a universal approach is essential if 
the basis of orderly society is to be established and 
maintained. 

The Proposals therefore envisage an organiza- 
tion which would be world-wide both in member- 
ship and in scope. The organization would be 
open to all peace-loving states, the ultimate goal 
being to bring all states within that category so 
that membership would become truly universal. 
The basic guaranties and obligations of the organ- 
ization would extend to all states everywhere. 

Regional arrangements and agencies however 
are not ignored. Provisions with respect to them 
are set forth in the Proposals in the chapter on 
arrangements for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, including the prevention and 
suppression of aggression. 

Treatment of them at this point in the Proposals 
should not be taken to mean that the principles of 
regional relationship and utilization apply only 
with respect to security action. The principles 
are simply of particular and dramatic importance 
in this field. 

Four basic rules are stated with respect to re- 
gional arrangements and activities. In the first 
place nothing in the Charter of the Organization 
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should preclude the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security as are appropriate for regional action, 
provided such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the Organization. 

Of paramount importance in all matters involv- 
ing regional arrangements and agencies is this 
proviso that their activities must be consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the general Organ- 
ization. Such a proviso is essential to the effective 
development and functioning of the general secu- 
rity Organization: The conclusion of special se- 
curity arrangements or treaties is not thereby 
precluded. In fact general security may be 
strongly reenforced by such agreements if their 
aim is the attainment of peace and security through 
mutual action within the framework of the gen- 
eral International Organization. The proviso does 
mean, however, that regional arrangements or 
agencies must, if they are to continue, be brought 
into harmony in their activities and purposes with 
the purposes and principles of the general 
Organization. 

This first rule speaks of regional arrangements 
or agencies dealing with such matters relating to 
international peace and security as are appropri- 
ate for regional action. While peace and security 
are used here in the specific sense of pacific settle- 
ment and enforcement action, subsequent provi- 
sions in chapter IX on economic and social coop- 
eration clearly cover the activities of regional 
specialized organizations as well as those that are 
general in scope. The authority of the General 
Assembly and of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is broad and flexible enough to cover both 
types of organization. Thus, though not so 
clearly defined, the principle of utilizing regional 
agencies where appropriate extends also into the 
field of economic and social cooperation. 

A second rule relating to regional arrangements 
is that the Council should encourage the settle- 
ment of local disputes through such regional ar- 
rangements or by such regional agencies, either 
on the initiative of the states concerned or by ref- 
erence from the Council. 

In the pacific-settlement procedure contem- 
plated under the Proposals, emphasis is put upon 
settlement by the parties through means of their 
own choice. The Security Council may call upon 
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the parties to settle a dispute by such means, and 
it is directed to encourage settlement through 
regional arrangements or agencies. If such means 
fail, the case goes to the Security Council and the 
Council has authority to recommend further pro- 
cedures or methods of adjustment. There is every 
likelihood that under these provisions local and 
limited disputes would be handled largely through 
regional procedures of settlement where such pro- 
cedures existed. By this means the load of the 
Security Council in handling disputes would be 
lightened and more expeditious action achieved. 

Provision is made in the Proposals for the estab- 
lishment of an international court of justice as 
the principal judicial organ of the Organization. 
This way of stating the matter leaves open the pos- 
sibility of the establishment by agreement of other 
subsidiary or related courts. Or panels of the 
International Court might be established to han- 
dle special cases or cases regional in character. 
This further aspect of regional organization will 
be explored in drawing up the Statute of the Court. 

A third rule governing the relation of regional 
arrangements and the general Organization is that 
the Security Council should where appropriate 
utlize such arrangements or agencies for enforce- 
ment action under its authority, but no enforce- 
ment action should be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council. Taken in 
conjunction with other provisions in the Pro- 
posals, ample latitude is thus given for the differ- 
entiation of responsibilities for enforcement ac- 
tion. It is provided that the action required to 
carry out the decision of the Security Council 
should be taken by all the members in cooperation 
or by some as the Council may determine. This 
would permit the Council to call upon particular 
states or groups of states, or to utilize an exist- 
ing regional organization or arrangement. The 


forces marshaled could be in proportion to the 


need. Also it is specifically provided that spe- 
cialized organizations and agencies may be used. 
There is a further possibility for making allow- 
ance for variations according to need in enforce- 
ment action through the agreements governing the 
numbers and types of forces and the nature of the 
facilities and assistance to be provided. Also rec- 
ognition is given to the regional application of 
enforcement in the provision for regional sub- 
committees of the Military Staff Committee, 
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It is thus clear that ample provision is made for 
the taking of enforcement action on a special or 
regional basis. However, the proviso that no en- 
forcement action should be taken under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies without 
authorization of the Security Council would per- 
mit the Security Council to prevent action being 
taken by such agencies on their own initiative. 
Thus the flexibility is maintained which would 
assure action on a universal basis in case of need. 

A fourth rule states that the Security Council 
should at all times be kept fully informed of 
activities undertaken or in contemplation under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. This rule is intended to safeguard the 
maintenance of a working relationship between the 
general Organization and regional organization 
and agencies. It is essential that the general Or- 
ganization have full knowledge of the plans and 
activities of regional bodies, first in order to judge 
their consistency with the purposes and princi- 
ples of the Organization, and secondly to estimate 
the extent to which such bodies could be relied on 
in dealing with questions that arise. The obliga- 
tion on regional bodies to supply full information 
is central to the entire conception of the Proposals. 

The realistic recognition and allowance for the 
utilization of regional arrangements and pro- 
cedures in the Proposals is of the greatest im- 
portance to those of us from the American repub- 
lics. This country naturally regards the inter- 
American system built up through a period of 
over half a century as the first line of action for 
the maintenance of peace and security in this 
hemisphere. Our continued faith in its efficacy 
as an instrumentality of cooperation, and convic- 
tion that it must be maintained and developed, 
have been repeatedly affirmed. I am sure that the 
other American republics share this view. At the 
same time there is full recognition in this country 
of the need for our full participation in coopera- 
tion on a world-wide scale to assure peace and 
security by universal action where necessary. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals offer every en- 
couragement to the further strengthening of the 
inter-American system. They contemplate ef- 
fective action for the maintenance of peace and 
security, and to that end they would place im- 
portant responsibilities upon regional arrange- 
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ments and agencies. For that reason the further 
development of the inter-American system and the 
question of its relation to the general Organization 
is a matter which will require the most careful 
and thorough consideration both before and after 
the United Nations conference. 

The resulting modifications and adjustments 
should prove mutually beneficial to the inter- 
American system and to the general Organization. 
A strengthened inter-American system would be a 
bulwark to the general Organization, and the Or- 
ganization by laying a general basis for peace 
and security would remove threats from without 
the hemisphere. 

Thus the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals provide 
the means for developing through both general and 
local action the political stability and economic 
and social well-being which must constitute the 
foundation for continuing peace. 


Telecommunications 


Venezuela 

The Government of Venezuela has ratified the 
Inter-American Agreement Concerning Radio- 
communications (Santiago Revision 1940) signed 
at Santiago January 26, 1940, and the South 
American Radio Agreement signed at Santiago 
January 16, 1940, the Departnient has been in- 
formed by the American Ambassador to Venezuela 
in a despatch from Caracas dated January 3, 1945. 
The ratifications were signed August 2, 1944 but 
became effective with respect to Venezuela from 
publication in the Gaceta Oficial, No. 21.586, De- 
cember 13, 1944. Copies of the Gaceta Oficial were 
transmitted to the Department with the above- 
mentioned despatch. The Ambassador reported 
that the instruments of ratification were deposited 
with the Chilean Ministry of Foreign Relations on 
December 1, 1944. 

The Inter-American Agreement Concerning 
Radiocommunications, to which the United States 
is a party, replaces, as regards relations between 
states which approve it, the Inter-American 
Arrangement Concerning Radiocommunications 
signed at Habana December 13, 1937. The South 
American Radio Agreement replaces the agree- 
ment concluded at Rio de Janeiro in 1937. 
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Letters of Credence 


The Ambassador of Canada, Mr. L. B. Pearson, 
presénted ‘his letters of credence to the President 
on + 22. The texts of the Ambassador’s 
remarks and the President’s reply will appear in 
the Butzettn of February 4. 






= THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Confirmation 


On January 25, 1945 the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Edwin C. Wilson as American Am- 
bassador to Turkey. 


Embassy at Rome 


The American Embassy at Rome was reestab- 
lished on January 8, 1945 and will function as a 
combined office. 


Mission at Helsinki 


A Special Mission was established at Helsinki, 
Finland, January 16, 1945. 





VILLARD—Continued from page 141 

tions to work together in the cause of economic 
stability and social advancement. Much depends 
upon their skills and techniques, and on their 
ability to work in harmony with representatives 
of other nations—even with divergent viewpoints. 
But if they are conscious of the true aspirations of 
the masses and are backed by the popular will, if 
the fullest advantage is taken of the chance for 
constructive social accomplishment, I personally 
have no doubt that the forthcoming new attempt 
of man to create an organization not only capable 
of maintaining the peace but of advancing human 
welfare will mark a greater advance and give more 
cause for hope than any similar effort in the 
experience of the world. 









DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETES 


= THE DEPARTMENT = 









Functions of the Special War Problems 
Division of the Office of Controls’ 


1 Departméntal Order 1301 of December 20, 
1944, section XVIII, paragraph 3(e),? concerning 
the responsibilities of the Special War Problems 
Division, Office of Controls, is hereby amended to 
read: “(e) Representation by this Government of 
the interests of foreign governments ;” 

2 This amendment is effective as of December 
20, 1944. 


Secretariat of the Executive Committee In 
On Economic Foreign Policy’ 


1 Transfer of the Secretariat of the Ewecutive 
Committee on Economic Foreign Policy. The 
Secretariat of the Executive Committee on Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy, designated in Departmental 
Order 1280,‘ is hereby transferred from the Office 
of Economic Affairs to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs. 


2 Previous orders amended. Departmental Or- 
der 1280 of June 30, 1944 and Departmental Order 
1301 of December 20, 1944, par. XII, A, are ac- 
cordingly amended.,® 


Appointment of Officers 


Edward S. Mason as Deputy to the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective January ; 
22, 1945. 

William L. Clayton as Chairman and Edward 
S. Mason as Vice Chairman of the Executive Com- | 
mittee on Economic Foreign Policy, effective 
January 25, 1945. ; 


* Departmental Order 1804 dated Jan. 10, 1945; effective — 
Dec. 20, 1944. - 

* BULLETIN SUPPLEMENT of Dec. 17, 1944, p. 807. 

* Departmental Order 1805, dated Jan. 22, 1945; effective 
Jan. 22, 1945. 

* Butretin of Sept. 8, 1944, p. 247. 

* BULLETIN SUPPLEMENT of Dec. 17, 1944, p. 785. 
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